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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


S we feared last week, a General Election is to 
be precipitated over the trumpery affair of the 
Campbell prosecution. For this result, which 

may easily imperil the Irish Bill, the Government must 
bear the sole responsibility. It was Mr. MacDonald who 
chose to force the issue this week, after Mr. Baldwin 
had suggested leaving it until next month. The Liberal 
amendment was deliberately chosen so as not to be a 
vote of censure, and there is no warrant either in prece- 
dent or reason for the decision of the Cabinet to treat 
it as such. As Mr. Asquith pointed out in a speech 
the consummate urbanity of which was in striking con- 
trast to the “ persecution complex’’ from which the 
Prime Minister appears to suffer, Select Committees 
to investigate charges affecting the honour of Ministers 
are “ an ordinary part of our Parliamentary procedure.’’ 
Governments with independent majorities have accepted 
them without “whimpering about torture-chambers.”’ 
The Ministers concerned have had to face “the boot, 
the thumb-screw, and the rack, and all the rest of the 
apparatus of medieval cruelty,’ and have found the 
Select Committee prove ‘‘ one of the fairest tribunals in 


the world.”’ 
* * * 


To meet the complaint that the Labour Party would 
be in a minority on the Committee, Mr. Asquith offered 
to waive in their favour the Liberal representation. 
What could have been fairer? The Cabinet’s decision 
to treat the issue as one of confidence is only explicable 
(unless, as we do not believe, there are further material 
facts in the Campbell affair which they are anxious to 
conceal) on the assumption that they wish to prevent 
-a full debate on the Russian Treaties in the House of 
Commons, and to confuse the issue in the constituencies. 
The Russian Treaties are, of course, the real cause of 
the election. They must be the main issue in it ; and we 
shall, accordingly, publish next week a special Supple- 
ment devoted to their examination. 

* * * 

As the occasion of a General Election, the Campbell 
affair was made absurdly inadequate by the lengthy and 
well-documented explanation which Sir Patrick Hastings 


gave on Wednesday. It may be doubted whether, if this 
explanation had been given to the House before, either 
the Conservative motion of censure or the Liberal amend- 
ment would have been tabled. But it was obvious that the 
previous Ministerial accounts were lacking in candour, 
and it was not surprising that suspicions should have 
been widespread (it is obvious from Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
that he entertained them) that the lack of candour was 
graver than it has proved to be. The Prime Minister had 
to apologize to the House for his denial that he had been 
“* consulted ’’ in the matter, but he gave no clear account 
of the part which he and the Cabinet did in fact play, and 
the demand for an inquiry, once made, could hardly have 
been withdrawn in the circumstances. Certainly the 
Prime Minister, after having to make such an apology, 
had no right to treat the demand for a Select Committee 
as an insult. On the merits of the case, it is clear that it 
was foolish ever to institute proceedings. Had a strike 
been in progress, entailing the use of troops to maintain 
order, the article in question would certainly have called 
for instant action. But in the circumstances, the 
“incitement to mutiny ’’ was hypothetical and purely 
technical; and a wise Attorney-General ignores such 
offences in a paper of extreme obscurity. We do not feel 
our constitutional sense outraged because the Attorney- 
General decided to drop a case so foolishly begun, and 
was pressed to do so, as he obviously was, by his Cabinet 
colleagues. Most Liberal members, we imagine, would 
share these views, and are certainly not in favour of 
unnecessary Campbell prosecutions. 
* * * 

“Tf they threw this Treaty away,’’ said Mr. Pon- 
sonby at Sheffield on Sunday, “ Russia would be 
alienated, displeased, offended, and hostile.’”’ We 
should all of us be sorry, of course, to displease the 
Soviet Government, especially when they have 
graciously intimated that they would not disdain to 
borrow money from us. But really this suggestion that 
we should lend in order to avert hostility is painfully 
reminiscent of Danegeld, the device by which Athelred, 
misnamed the “ Unready,’’ sought to buy off the in- 
vader in a.p, 991. If Mr, Ponsonby thinks that ex- 
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pedient a good one, he must be reminded that the dose 

had to be repeated at short intervals in order that the 

Danes should not be “‘ displeased.’’ 
a * 


* 

A significant resolution carried unanimously at the 
annual conference of the National Unionist Association 
has been almost entirely overlooked amidst the flood of 
twaddle about Conservative working-class M.P.s. Lord 
Cecil moved that it was urgently necessary that the 
powers and composition of the Second Chamber should 
be so modified as to ensure that no far-reaching change in 
the law or constitution of the country can be made by 
the House of Commons alone, without the expressed 
assent of the electorate. This resolution implies the 
repeal of the Parliament Act, but as it is a “ hardy 
annual ’’ at the Unionist conference it might not have 
been taken to represent a plank in the Party’s immediate 
platform if Mrs. F. H. Glanville had not moved an 
amendment requiring the leaders to give prominence to 
proposals for reforming the Second Chamber when the 
next appeal is made to the country. It was the resolution 
thus amended which was carried unanimously, and it will 
be interesting to see whether Mr. Baldwin courts 
disaster by obeying these peremptory instructions. 

¥ % ¥ 

By a éurious irony of circumstances the Labour 
Party, at a moment when the Government is in grave 
difficulties on two issues connected with Communism, 
has dealt a smashing blow to the British Communists. 
By huge majorities the Party Conference approved the 


recommendations of its Executive that the Communist * 


Party’s application for affiliation be refused, and that 
individual Communists shall be ineligible for endorse- 
ment as Labour Party candidates. The former of these 
two motions was carried last year, and this year’s anti- 
Communist vote shows a considerable increase, while 
the pro-Communist vote has fallen to nearly one half—a 
fact which bears out the general impression that the 
Communist Party, small though it always was both in 
numbers and in influence, is now suffering a loss of 
both. Having accepted the Executive’s proposals, the 
Conference proceeded, by a small majority, to pass a 
resolution put forward by a local organization that 
members of the Communist Party should not even be 
eligible for membership of the Labour Party. The 
closeness of the vote in this case was probably due to 
realization of the practical difficulties in which the 
logical application of the resolution will involve the 
trade unions. Individual Communists can no more be 
excluded from the unions than members of the Liberal 
and Conservative Parties, and if they pay their 
political levy without protest it is difficult to see how 
their membership of the Labour Party can in fact be 
prevented. 
* * * 

The resolutions of the Liberal Party in Italy at its 
Leghorn Congress are on the whole the severest blow the 
Fascist Government has yet received. Hitherto there 
has been a kind of accommodation for practical purposes 
between the Liberals and. the Government, which, 
indeed, includes two Liberal Ministers. But it was mani- 
fest that if Liberalism, with all its great traditions, 
meant anything still in Italy, it must assert itself against 
the negation of democracy and liberty which is the 
essence of the present governmental system, and which, 
to Liberals at least, is not justified by Mussolini’s admin- 
istrative efficiency. There will no doubt be a split in the 
Liberal Party as a result of the Leghorn resolutions. 
The two Liberal Ministers may decide to retain their 
places in the Cabinet, But when a resolution, or series 


of resolutions, undisguisedly hostile to the Government, 
can be carried by a majority of 23,714 to 5,490 there is 
little room for doubt as to the mind of the great bulk of 
the party. In point of fact, one of the present Ministers, 
Prince Di Scalea, went so far as to vote against a pro- 
Government resolution introduced by the Right Wing, 
whowill now in all probability join the Fascists definitely, 
leaving the Liberal Party as a whole in open opposition. 
Signor Mussolini’s paper, the ‘‘ Popolo d’Italia,’’ makes 
no attempt to conceal its anger at the Liberal move. It 
will be interesting to see whether the other parties, par- 
ticularly the Socialists and the Partito Populare, will be 
inspired by the Liberals’ move to assert themselves, as 
they have conspicuously failed to do in the last two years. 
If they should, and if the Liberals and the Populari can 
co-operate at all, Fascismo will be in for the fight of its 
life. 


* * * 

As mention was made last week of the Italian navy’s 
activities in the Dodecanese, it is as well to review, 
briefly, the position with regard to these islands. They 
were originally occupied in the war of 1912. Italy agreed 
to return them in the treaty of peace which ended it, 
but never did so in fact, as she alleged a breach of other 
sections of the Treaty by the Turkish Government. She 
has remained in possession of them ever since. The 
Treaty of London recognized Italy’s right to the islands, 
and the Treaty of Sévres provided that they should be 
ceded to Italy by Turkey, which was still nominally the 
sovereign power in possession of them. It seems, how- 
ever, that the British Government regarded this cession 
as a mere technical preliminary to a further agreement 
between Italy and Greece, whereby Greece should be 
given the islands in full sovereignty. An agreement of 
the kind was signed between M. Venizelos and the Italian 
ambassador in Paris; but the Government of Signor 
Mussolini repudiated it. The Treaty of Lausanne grants 
the islands to Italy: but, as she has not used it to annex 
them outright, one may assume that the clause granting 
them is to be read in the same sense as the similar clause 
in the Treaty of Sévres. If this is so, the British Govern- 
ment still retains a right of argument in the matter, 
though possibly a precarious one. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon the impropriety of Italy’s military 
surveys of unannexed territory: If undertaken at all 
they ought to follow annexation and not precede it. 
The probabilty is that, at the moment, the Italian 
Government is swayed solely by military considerations. 
If the recent mancuvres show that the islands are 
strategically valuable there is little probability that the 
Italians will loose their hold on them. 

* * * 

Speaking at Milan last Sunday, Signor Mussolini is 

reported to have said :— 


“The Italian people are too prolific. I am very 
glad of that. I will not conduct Malthusian propa- 
ganda. . Markets are closed to us as the country 
grows. Only three roads are open to it; to addict itself 
to voluntary sterility—Italians are too intelligent to 
do that ; make war; or seek outlets for the over-popula- 
tion.”’ 


It has not hitherto been generally recognized that the 
practice of birth-control is in inverse ratio to intelli- 
gence. It is clear that Signor Mussolini is opposed 
to any restriction of the birth-rate, but it is not clear 
whether he would prefer war to wholesale emigration 
as a remedy for over-population, or indeed whether 
he regards these as alternatives or merely different 
aspects of an aggressive policy. In any case, the spirit 
of his utterance shows how remote from reality are 
the Geneva proposals for stereotyping the status quo 
on which we comment in a leading article, 
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The American President is admittedly faced by the 
danger of defeat on November 4th, a danger from which 
nothing but the fear of a constitutional deadlock may 
avail to save him. His Democratic opponent has indubit- 
ably improved his position in the West, and he stands to 
gain large blocks of votes in the East if the business 
community is, as reports imply, seriously disturbed by the 
evidence of Republican discredit and the advance of 
Senator La Follette’s campaign. Mr. Davis will hold the 
South, and should carry New York State; but there can 
be no doubt that the Labour support of La Follette will 
mean heavy losses for the Democrats—sufficient, perhaps, 
to counterbalance the loss to Mr. Coolidge of the Western 
Republican States that are certain of going to La 
Follette. The latest forecasts give California and the 
important farming State of Iowa to the Progressives. 
Should this estimate be correct, and La Follette be able to 
win one more doubtful Middle State, there would be no 
majority in the electoral college, and the President would 
have to be chosen by Congress. One competent campaign 
authority says the House of Representatives would 
almost certainly favour Mr. Davis. But his guess would 


seem to ignore the strength of the Western farm bloc. 
* * * 


Zaghloul has come and gone, and the dispatch 
addressed by Mr. MacDonald to the High Commissioner 
for Egypt shows how complete was the cleavage of policy 
which their conversations disclosed. Zaghloul demanded 
not only complete rights of ownership over the Sudan, but 
also the withdrawal of all British troops from Egyptian 
territory, and the abandonment by the Government of 
its claim to protect the Suez Canal, the withdrawal of 
British financial and judicial advisers, and the disappear- 
ance of all British control over Egypt’s foreign relations 
and over her treatment of foreigners and minorities. In 
other words, Zaghloul stood out for a hundred per cent. 
of nationalism and for a considerable dash of imperialism 
besides. Mr. MacDonald appears to have told him that, 
although this country had no kind of desire to encroach 
upon the sovereignty of the Egyptian Government, it 
could not abandon either its responsibilities in the Sudan 
or its vital interests in the Suez Canal. There for the 
present the matter rests, but Mr. MacDonald points out 
that the Egyptian attitude threatens to make the status 
quo in the Sudan intolerable, and that the conditions at 
present prevailing cannot continue indefinitely. What- 
ever may be the fate of Mr. MacDonald’s administration, 
he has taken the only possible course in this matter, and 
he has rendered no small service both to this country 
and to Egypt by placing his views thus clearly on record. 
Egypt now knows that her present demands cannot be 


accepted by any Government in Great Britain. 
* * * 


The political news from India has given place this 
week to reports of inundations caused by the rising of 
the Jumna and other rivers. In the Punjab and the 
United Provinces they have been more extensive and 
desolating than any floods within living memory. Simla 
has been isolated ; hundreds of villages have been sub- 
merged, and the homeless are a vast multitude. Imme- 
diate relief measures on a great scale are imperative. The 
Hindu-Moslem conference at Delhi closed with the 
adoption of a set of resolutions, and Mr. Gandhi has 
completed his remarkable penitential fast of twenty-one 
days. The Indian Liberals, led by Mr. Sastri and Mrs. 
Besant, have called a conference om progressive self- 
government, to meet in Bombay next month. Mr. 
Gandhi, presumably, will attend, and an effort is being 
made to secure the co-operation of leading members of 
the European community. Their presence at the Delhi 
gathering was noted as a hopeful innovation. 


The sudden abdication of King Husein gave an 
unexpected turn to the Wahabi raid into the Hedjaz; 
but it should not be thought that the incident has gained 
in importance on that account. The issue between Ibn 
Saud and King Husein was personal jealousy; and the 
abdication of the King was due to disagreements between 
him and his nobles, fomented by dynastic rivalry and 
palace intrigues, all of which are the merest common- 
places of Arab politics. As far as the news goes, the new 
King, Ali, is coming to terms with the Wahabis, and 
will probably get them out of Taif. It is much to be 
hoped that he will be successful; for the capture of the 
city was the worst feature in the business. Arab warfare 
is singularly harmless if it is kept out of the towns; but, 
when once a group of raiding tribesmen manage to seize 
walled territory, their operations are apt to get an ugly 
momentum. A Wahabi hegemony over northern Arabia 
is not likely in a peninsula where the science of political 
equilibrium is so adroitly and successfully practised. 

* - * 

The Covent Garden strike and its collapse should 
give trade unionists food for thought. Press comments 
have been confined to illustrations of the futility of the 
strike weapon and the tyranny of trade union officials 
—and on these well-worn themes the serious-minded 
trade unionist has his own settled opinions. But this 
dispute also suggests reflection on a fundamental prob- 
lem of trade union organization. To-day the tendency 
is to amalgamate and consolidate into one organization 
all workers whose interests are to any extent common. 
The result is typified by the Transport Workers’ Union 
with its ramifications into all kinds of transport and 
allied work. At the head of this vast organization is 
a single individual, who may have to take a hand in 
three or four different sets of negotiations at the same 
moment. His knowledge of the details in each case 
must be enough to equip him, not only as a barrister, 
but as a general. In the Covent Garden dispute, there 
is no doubt that Mr. Bevin made a very great error of 
judgment. There is equally no doubt that Mr. Bevin 
is an extremely capable trade union leader. The only 
conclusion is that Mr. Bevin did not devote sufficient 
attention to the matter, and when it is realized that 
he was conducting several other most important nego- 
tiations at the time, it is easy to see that he could 
not cope with everything he had on hand. Big unions 
are no more use than a Triple Alliance if they are going 
to break down in this way, and it is important that 
trade unionists should realize this danger in their efforts 
to avoid rivalry hetennees overlapping unions. 


Our Irish Correspondent writes:—‘‘ Irish Cabinet 
Ministers are gradually assembling again in Dublin after 
their journeys to Geneva and other places in search of 
relaxation combined with business. It is not unnatural 
that their arrival should be followed by another crop of 
rumours as to Ministerial changes—but there is no evi- 
dence that such rumours are justified. On the other 
hand it is fairly clear that strenuous attempts have been 
made to bring about some new arrangements, and the 
general belief seems to be that the President has availed 
himself of the vacation period to hold a number of more 
or less formal meetings with members of the National 
group with a view to joining forces. The crux of the 
situation really lies in obtaining control of the Cumann 
na nGaedhael. This was originally a solid party support- 
ing the Government with quiet determination, but since 
the time of the Army crisis and the secession of many 
of its most influential members it has suffered a number . 
of severe shocks, and at the present time the internal 
discipline and morale leave a good deal to be desired.”’ 
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A FALSE STEP AT GENEVA. 


HE grand carnival of a General Election will soon 
absorb all the interest which the British people 
can spare for public affairs. It is therefore the 

‘more urgent to call attention, prompt and sharp and 
critical, to the work of the Fifth Assembly. Things done 
at Geneva may well have a more vital influence on the 
welfare of the British people than things done at West- 
minster. It is not healthy that we should give to the 
former only a small fraction of the attention which we 
pour out in profusion on the latter; nor is the sort of 
attention that we do give to League affairs a very healthy 
sort. We are apt to leave comment to two classes of 
persons: (1) League enthusiasts who praise as a matter of 
course everything the League proposes ; (2) sceptics who 
wish to confine the League to minor functions, and who 
keep a keen look-out for any possible infraction of 
national sovereignty. It is as though the dividing line 
in our national politics was between those who believed 
and those who disbelieved in Parliamentary institutions, 
and as though it was a point of honour with the former 
to praise everything done at Westminster. If that were 
the position, our Acts of Parliament would not be very 
wisely drawn, and the public would not obtain a very 
clear idea of the issues which they raised. The idea 
which the British public has obtained of the issues 
raised by the Draft Protocol signed last week at Geneva 
is extraordinarily hazy. It knows vaguely that the prin- 
ciple of the compulsory arbitration of all disputes has 


been adopted, and it accepts this, without much interest - 


and without any criticism, as a valuable and impeccable 
achievement. It is, however, vaguely disturbed by 
rumours that the British Navy has been pledged in some 
way as the police force of the League, and its active 
interest is virtually confined to a desire to know exactly 
how matters stand in this respect. It is along different 
lines and in a different spirit that the ‘‘ Protocol for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes ’’ needs to 
be discussed. 

The compulsory arbitration of all disputes is the 
keystone of the Protocol, and it is upon this that the 
searchlight of criticism needs to be directed. Compulsory 
arbitration is a grotesquely inappropriate, an inherently 
fantastic method for settling non-justiciable disputes ; 
and we are deeply convinced that only harm can result 
from basing international agreements on principles that 
are absurd. We should maintain this on general 
grounds, even if we could not now specify any particular 
disadvantages and concrete dangers. Unfortunately, it is 
only too easy to discern how this ill-considered Protocol 
is likely to warp the development of the League, to 
contort its influence, and to frustrate, perhaps irremedi- 
ably, the fulfilment: of the most essential condition of its 
success—the ultimate inclusion within its membership of 
every State in the world. 

It is appropriate and right to submit to arbitration 
‘‘ disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any 
question of international law, as to the existence of any 
fact which if established would constitute a breach of 
international obligation,’’ which Article 13 of the 
Covenant specifies as ‘‘ among those which are generally 
suitable for arbitration.’’ More generally, arbitration 
is possible when a rule is common ground, and when 
the only dispute is as to the application of that rule to a 
particular case. But where there is no clear rule or 
accepted principle to which appeal can be made, where 
the two parties to a dispute put forward incompatible 
claims which are imponderable in their nature, the essen- 
tial conditions of arbitration are lacking. This distinc- 
tion is in no way peculiar to international affairs. Its 


importance is shown very clearly in the history of labour 
disputes, where agreements to submit questions as to the 
interpretation of wage settlements have usually worked 
successfully, but where attempts (such as have been made 
in some of our Dominions) to enforce arbitration as to 
new: wage settlements have invariably proved either futile 
or positively mischievous. You can submit to arbitra- 
tion such a question as the meaning of the Boundary 
Clause of the Irish Treaty, but not such a question as 
whether Ireland should have Home Rule. For in the 
latter case there is no basis for an arbitral award. You 
can take one side, or you can take the other. You can 
suggest reasonable compromises, which you think the 
parties would do well to accept. In other words, you can 
conciliate and mediate; but you cannot pronounce with 
any hope that your pronouncement will be received with 
the respect attaching to the decision of a judge on a 
point of law. 

This point was clearly grasped by the famous Bryce 
Committee, the League to Enforce Peace, the League of 
Nations Society, and the other bodies which during the 
war-years did the hard constructive thinking which made 
the League of Nations possible. In the main, it was 
faithfully observed by the authors of the Covenant. The 
members of the League have bound themselves to submit 
to arbitration those disputes which they recognize to be 
“‘ suitable ’’ for arbitration; other disputes are to be 
referred to the Council, which is ‘‘ to endeavour to effect 
a settlement,’’ and, if it fails to do so, is to ‘‘ make and 
publish a report ’’ as to the facts, together with any 
“* recommendations ’’ which it thinks fit to add. In 
order to give every chance to the mediation process, the 
members of the League are bound not to resort to war 
‘until three months after the award by the arbitrators 
or the report by the Council.’’ That is how the Covenant 
leaves the matter, and in the present stage of inter- 
national development, wisely leaves it. 

The new Protocol proposes to go further. It provides 
that, if conciliation fails, arbitration shall then become 
obligatory. It is easy to understand the appeal which 
this proposal makes. ‘‘ We grant,’’ it is said, ‘‘ that 
there are many disputes to which arbitration is not really 
suitable, and which are better settled by mediation. We 
leave the process of mediation, provided for by the Cove- 
nant, unchanged. But if this process fails, what then? 
All that the Protocol does is to substitute arbitration for 
war as the ultimate resort. Is not this at least a less 
unsatisfactory alternative? ’’ 

To this we reply, in the first place, that the process 
of mediation is not left unchanged. Its whole atmosphere 
must be altered by the very fact that arbitration is sub- 
stituted for war as the ultimate resort. It is the essence 
of conciliation that parties are induced to agree to some 
compromise largely because it seems preferable to the 
alternative of failing to agree. If that alternative is 
altered, the character of an acceptable compromise, and 
the chance of reaching any compromise, are altered also. 
In order to gauge how they are likely to be altered, we 
must face the question, ‘‘ How in the last resort are 
arbitrators likely to decide? ’’ 

The answer to this question, with regard to some 
disputes, is an enigma. We cannot, for instance, con- 
ceive the principles on which arbitrators could have pro- 
nounced on the pre-war dispute between Britain and 
Germany over the Bagdad Railway. But in most non- 
justiciable cases, the principle by which arbitrators must 
inevitably be governed is easy to discern. They must go 
by precedent, they must adhere to the status quo, they 
must, as we said last week, exalt the dead hand above the 
living need. Indeed, this is no mere estimate of proba- 
bilities; it is the spirit, and almost the letter, of the 
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Protocol itself. This fact can perhaps be best brought 
out by quoting a passage of the official ‘‘ General 
Report ”’ :— 

“There is a third class of disputes to which the 
new system of pacific settlement can also not be applied. 
These are disputes which aim at revising treaties and 
international acts in force, or which seek to jeopardize 
the existing territorial integrity of signatory States. 
The proposal was made to include these exceptions in the 
Protocol, but the two Committees were unanimous in 
considering that, both from the legal and from the 
political point of view, the impossibility of applying com- 
pulsory arbitration to such cases was so obvious that 
it was quite superfluous to make them the subject of a 
special provision. It was thought sufficient to mention 
them in this report.”’ 

The wording of this passage is dangerously ambiguous ; 
but, when taken with the rest of the documents, its mean- 
ing is plain. A State which desires the revision of a 
treaty is debarred from raising the matter as a dispute at 
all. It cannot denounce a treaty and then submit its 
claims to the Council for arbitration, for the Council 
could not entertain such an appeal. The revision of 
treaties can only be dealt with by the Assembly, where 
the requirement of unanimity gives any interested State a 
liberum veto. Thus a member of the League to whom the 
status quo has become intolerable is deprived of all 
remedy. It cannot raise the matter asa dispute. It can 
obtain no relief from the Assembly, except by leave of 
the State against whom its claim is directed. It is 
pledged to refrain, even as an ultimate resort, from 
recourse to war ; and, if it should break this undertaking, 
it is threatened with the opposition, and the State in 
possession is promised the support, of all the military and 
naval forces which the League can rally. 

This is to stereotype the status quo with a vengeance. 
Did our British delegates, one of whom, Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, when already a Minister, urged the impera- 
tive need of revising the Treaty of Versailles, realize the 
full implications of this Protocol? Most existing treaties, 
it must be remembered, have no time-limit. Even if 
satisfactory and just when originally concluded, the 
dynamic forces of a changing world are apt to render 
them unsatisfactory, unjust, and sometimes intolerable. 
It is, indeed, well-nigh inconceivable that all treaties 
which are in force to-day should be tolerable a century 
hence. It is well to aim at securing that necessary 
changes shall be brought about by peaceful means, But it 
is not well to give any single interested State the power 
of vetoing any change, and to assure it, if it exercises that 
veto, of the protection of the whole might of the League. 
This must serve to encourage a State, whose treaty rights 
have been transformed by the passage of time into obso- 
lete vested privileges, to refuse concessions, and to stand 
pat by the letter of the law. It must serve, we fear, 
by damming-up the forces of change until they have 
accumulated an explosive energy, to make eventual war 
more probable. 

It is in the light of this situation that we have to 
judge the undertaking, however qualified, to put our 
armed forces at the service of the League. If a State 
has grievances against the status quo which enlist British 
sympathy, and after persistent attempts fails to obtain 
redress by peaceful means, we do not believe that British 
opinion would tolerate the use of British forces to sup- 
press that State, if it should finally resort to war. Can 
anyone believe it in the light of the history of the nine- 
teenth century? Nor do.we believe in giving under- 
takings which we are not prepared to carry out. It isa 
very different affair from the defunct Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, the main purpose of which was to place effec- 
tive sanctions behind the ezisting obligations of the 


Covenant. A State which refused to wait until the 
Council hhad reported on its claims would not deserve 
British sympathy, no matter how reasonable its claims 
might be; and we ought to be prepared to pledge our- 
selves to take up arms against such a State, where it is 
practicable to do so. Such a pledge was, indeed, implied 
in Article 16 of the Covenant, but, as Mrs. Swanwick 
describes on another page, there had been a tendency to 
explain Article 16 away, and it had become important 
to reassert it as a reality. 

This was necessary, and this was all that was neces- 
sary. The wars which there is reason to-day to fear 
in Europe, and which keep so many peoples in constant 
anxiety, are not such wars as may take place three 
months after the Council has published a report on the 
matter in dispute. They are the wars that may come 
like a thief in the night, launched after secret prepara- 
tion by an aggressive State. It is these wars that we 
need to prevent; it is against these dangers that we 
need to mobilize the fcrces of international law and 
order. If we could do this, we should do much. We 
should do as much as, in our judgment, is now prac- 
ticable to give a sense of security to those peoples who 
suspect the intentions of their neighbours; and we 
should do well to aim next at developing the law- 
making and law-changing functions of the League—not 
at crippling them, as this Protocol would do, by 
placing the massed might of the world behind the 
liberum veto which each State now possesses. ‘“ Force 
and right,’’ said Joubert, “rule the world; force till 
right is ready.’”’ It is our business to make 
right ready; but it is neither good sense nor good 
pacifism to try to rule*out force as an underlying bar- 
gaining factor in disputes with which right is not yet 
ready to deal. 





THE SCALES OF LORD GREY. 


E make no apology for devoting our leading 
articles this week to matters remote from 
the immediate political crisis. It is, we 

conceive, our primary duty to call attention to urgent 
matters which are in danger of neglect. The Irish 
question, which is the sole reason why members are 
gathered to-day at Westminster, is being almost wholly 
forgotten. It is assumed that the Bill is safe, that the 
discharge of our bond is assured, and that there is no 
need to worry. These are dangerous assumptions. 

The speech which Lord Grey delivered in the Lords 
on Tuesday may do, we fear, incalculable harm to the 
cause of peace in Ireland. We cannot, of course, com- 
plain that Lord Grey should thus have expressed his 
obviously sincere and deeply felt opinion. His refusal 
to allow party loyalty (and no one is a more loyal party 
man than he) to silence him on a matter of conscience 
does him honour. Each man must choose his own scales 
for weighing conflicting obligations, and no man has a 
right to call another’s false. But Lord Grey’s scales 
are not ours, and in view of the position which he held 
till yesterday as the Liberal leader in the House of 
Lords, it is essential to state emphatically that they are 
not the scales of the Liberal Party. 

““ We entered,’’ says Lord Grey, “ into an honour- 
able understanding with Ulster in 1920, and we entered 
into a definite engagement with the Free State under 
the Act of 1922.’’ It is his view that the understanding 
should override the definite engagement, because it 
preceded it in point of time. Assuming that there was 
really such an understanding, does Lord Grey give no 
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weight to the superior status of a definite engagement, 
concluded in the form of a Treaty, and ratified, as the 
understanding never was, by Parliament? Assuming 
that the consideration of priority in time must override 
the superior status of a Treaty, was not March, 1922, 
when the Irish Free State Agreement Bill was passing 
amid copious debate through the House of Lords, the 
time, and the last honourable time, to take and act 
this view? 
vee But what evidence is there of an “ honourable 
understanding with Ulster in 1920’? Last week, it 
seemed for a moment as though there was some evidence 
—the memorandum written by Lord Long just before 
his death, in which he stated that he had been author- 
ized by the Cabinet to assure the Ulster members that 
if they accepted the 1920 Bill and tried to work it when 
passed ‘‘ it would be on the clear understanding that 
the Six Counties, as settled after the negotiations, should 
be theirs for good and all, and that there should be no 
interference with the boundaries or anything else, except- 
ing such slight adjustments as might be necessary to get 
rid of projecting bits, &c.’’ It is now certain that Lord 
Long’s recollection was at fault. Cabinet decisions have 
for some years been recorded. No one is permitted to 
quote from these confidential records; but Mr. Thomas 
stated that he had consulted them and that they ‘‘ did 
not bear out ’’ Lord Long’s construction. Mr. Lloyd 
George, with the preface, ‘‘ I cannot quote in these mat- 
ters, but I am entitled to refresh my memory,”’ said the 
same. Indeed, Mr. Lloyd George went much further. 
‘* As far as pledges are concerned, I repeat here, and I 
repeat it in the presence of those who were parties to 
whatever occurred on that occasion, that no pledge was 
ever given to Ulster that there would, be no readjustment 
of the boundaries of the six counties. Never.’’ He was 
at once challenged by Mr. Moles, an Ulster member, 
who stated that, Lord Carson had a letter from Mr. Lloyd 
George in his possession, giving such a pledge. Mr. 
Lloyd George asked to see the letter. Lord Carson has 
since published it, and it is entirely irrelevant to the 
issue. It was written in 1916, at the time of the Irish 
convention, and ran thus: ‘‘ We must make it clear that 
at the end of the provisional period Ulster does not, 
whether she wills it or not, merge in the rest of Ireland.” 
Thus all the documentary evidence is against the 
view that any assurance relating to territory was given 
to the Ulster members at the time of the passing of 
the 1920 Act. Lord Grey has to admit as much :— 
“T do not look,’’ he argues, “in letters or 
memoranda or legal interpretations of particular clauses 
in Acts for the evidence that the Ulster representatives, 
when they were supporting the Bill of 1920, believed 
that they were doing it on a clear and definite under- 
standing that under that Bill they were getting a settle- 
ment that was not to be altered without their consent. 


Those of us who took part in the debates on that Bill 
knew that that was the understanding.” 


We are dumbfounded by this argument. We are 
to throw over a solemn treaty obligation, two and a half 
years after it has beea ratified, on the strength of the 
recollections of noble Lords of the impressions in their 
minds four years ago. It seems to us improbable that 
the question of the permanence of territorial arrange- 
ments was then in their minds at all. Any understand- 
ing which they supposed to be in existence was far more 
likely to be the understanding of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
letter to Lord Carson,—that Ulster must not be forced 
against her will “to merge in the rest of Ireland.”’ 

This, it is fairly cbvious, was also what Mr. Lloyd 
George had in mind when he assured Sir James Craig 
during the course of the Irish negotiations in 1921 that 
“the rights of Ulster would be in no way sacrificed or 


compromised,’’ pending further communication with 
him. This is the one incident in the whole story which, 
in our judgment, gives Ulster any ground for her 
allegations of bad faith. For the words were vague, and 
might easily mean more to Sir James Craig than 
Mr. Lloyd George meant by them. It would certainly 
have been more punctilious to have communicated again 
with Sir James Craig before signing the Treaty. But 
the circumstances were such that any delay would 
probably have led to the breakdown of the Treaty ; 
and whether the obligation to inform Sir James Craig 
before signing was imperative enough to require that 
that risk should be taken is a nice problem of ethics, 
which Mr. Bonar Law characteristically propounded to 
the House of Commons and did not presume to answer. 

But Lord Grey does not make this letter to Sir James 
Craig any part of his case,—and for a good reason. 
Ulster did nothing, and refrained from nothing in 1921, 
because of this assurance. It was merely designed to ease 
Sir James Craig’s mind. It formed no part of any 
bargain. There was no quid pro quo. And it is essen- 
tial, as Lord Grey recognizes, to the doctrine of the 
superior sanctity of the ‘‘ pledges to Ulster ’’ that there 
should have been a quid pro quo—which in the case of the 
1920 ‘‘ understanding ’’ he finds in the acceptance and 
working of the Government of Ireland Act. 

Lord Grey’s speech, we fear, may do great harm. 
It may affect the present action of the House of Lords. 
It may affect the reception given to the Boundary Com- 
missions’s findings. It may affect the action which is 
taken thereafter. We have no right, we say, to call his 
scales false. But it is beyond our comprehension how he 
chose them. 





THOUGHTS ON THE PROTOCOL. 
By H. M. SWANWICK. 


ROFESSOR WEBSTER suggested pleasantly in 
P your issue of September 6th that I should speak 
in the Assembly on the Draft Protocol because, 
although my opinions were ‘‘ not likely to be approved 
by anyone wha has studied the problem,” their 
“ strength and sincerity ’’ made it desirable that they 
should be expressed. I disagree with Professor Webster. 
No one should speak in the Assembly on a problem which 
he or she has “ not studied.’’ I have no respect for 
“* strong opinions ’’ based upon ignorance. The reason 
I did not speak in the Assembly on the merits of the 
Draft Protocol was that, as I had had no place in the 
Committees or Sub-Committees which worked it out and 
was neither a full delegate nor a member of the Govern- 
ment, no opinion was required of me. When, therefore, 
the President, in response to a request made by some 
women delegates, called upon me to make the last speech, 
I confined myself to reminding the Assembly that the 
Protocol was merely a piece of mechanism (as M. Paul 
Bonoour had said), and that, if it should pass, it would 
lie with the world’s rulers to turn it to good or evil uses, 
and I appealed to them to remember that all use of force 
by men against each other finds its victim in the child. 

But I have “‘ studied the problem,” and I have many 
thoughts about it; far too many to be contained in this 
short statement, which you kindly allow me to make 
now, since I felt it inadvisable to reply to your refer- 
ences to me during the sessions of the Assembly. 

The discussions at Geneva took place between those 
who had approved the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
and those who had not. The former naturally strove to 
get as much of the substance of the Treaty as possible 
into the Protocol, and they did get a great deal in, 
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Great Britain and the Dominions were decidedly against 
the Treaty, but there were many shades of opinion, and 
these shades were reflected in the Empire delegations. 
My particular shade—for what it is worth—was that, 
although in Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant provision 
had been made for the use of sanctions by the League, 
these provisions seemed to be falling into disuse; and 
because they were among the chief obstacles to the 
adherence of the United States, and because I had always 
doubted whether they would, in fact, be impartially 
applied, I was content that they should fall into disuse, 
and hoped that States making application in future 
might be admitted under reservations with regard to 
these articles, thus preparing the way for their with- 
drawal or extensive amendment.* I still think that 
events might have taken this turn if Lord Cecil had 
turned his patience and his ingenuity in a different direc- 
tion during the years when he was so distinguished and 
charming a representative of one or another part of the 
Empire at Geneva. It is quite true that his name has 
become a legend there, and people cannot reason with 
legends. For good or ill, events did not take the turn 
I hoped: America and Russia remain outside the League, 
largely on account of Articles 10 and 16; the Protocol, 
if it ever becomes operative, will probably keep them out 
for a further long period. 

The new cordiality between French and British 
made us more anxious than ever to meet the French half 
way; some will think we went more than half the way. 
The Protocol is in many respects a great improvement on 
the Draft Treaty, but, if it is to become operative, it 
is of the highest importance that our people should be 
under no delusions about it. It will be commended to 
them in impassioned language as a great Engine of 
Peace, as furnishing the Tripod upon which the civiliza- 
tion of the world will rest, and the great mass of the 
people may be only too willing not to go through the 
painful process of thinking about it; the people may 
trust to a machine to save its international soul; if the 
time should come when the rulers it has put in power 
use the machine for purposes unintended and unforeseen 
and the people groan under an international despotism 
which they cannot control, they will turn their anger and 
their disenchantment against the League. This would 
seem to me a dreadful disaster. It is of the utmost 
importance that, in the months that lie before June 15th, 
1925, this people should, as fully as may be, understand 
what powers are given by the Protocol and what uses, 
good and bad, can be made of them. They should also 
put their minds to developing the peace-making as well 
as the war-preventing functions of the League. 

The Protocol takes the Covenant as basis, making 
more precise and comprehensive its undertakings, both 
as regards resort to arbitral and judicial decisions and as 
regards sanctions for the same. One group of States 
Members came to the Fifth Assembly saying, ‘‘ Arbitra- 
tion and Disarmament ”’ ; the other group came saying, 
** Security.’” The second group expressed its fear that 
a State, going to arbitration in good faith, might be 
overreached by a criminal State, preparing for and 
resorting to war in defiance of arbitration; this group 
declared that the whole force of the law-abiding States 
should be at its back to prevent such overreaching. The 
first group feared that its forces might be engaged in 
quarrels too remote or too uncertain in their origin to 
secure the loyal support of its peoples. If Great Britain 
might have to engage her fleet, or Holland to consent 








*I was not alone in being misled by a a ge issued by the 
League of Nations Union in April, 1922, giving the Amendments to 
the Covenant passed by the Second Assembly, among which was the 
deletion from Article 16 of all reference to military, naval, or air 
force. This proved to be incorrect, the amendment printed being 
in addition to the existing four paragraphs, not in place of them, 


to a blockade, or Switzerland to allow troops to pass 
over her territory, they must reflect very carefully, not 
only about their interests, but about the likelihood of 
their being really able to carry out such undertakings 
in all events. Socialists, in particular, will very anxi- 
ously ask themselves whether they are prepared to give 
to existing and future Governments such tremendously 
increased powers. It must not be forgotten that 
Socialists do not yet pull their weight at Geneva. In this 
diplomatic atmosphere one felt curiously removed from 
the life of the common people. A fresh wind would 
sometimes blow through when MacDonald, or Paul 
Boncour (France), or Lange (Norway), or Loudon 
(Holland), or Charlton (Australia—a somewhat east 
wind even, this last) spoke of real things, of the world 
outside ; or when a Magyar, or an Austrian, or a Bulgar, 
with nothing left to lose, lifted a corner of the polite 
curtain hiding the irony of things. On the other hand, 
Messrs. Benes and Politis are so extraordinarily quick- 
witted that they will doubtless use their great gifts for 
the service of democracy if democracy proves wide-awake 
enough to enlist them. I am not without hope. 

The chief improvements on the Draft Treaty are the 
following :— 

(1) Aggression is defined by Article 10, under five 
separate conditions, whereas, by Article 4 of the Treaty, 
the Council was left to define aggression. 

(2) The Council does not itself conduct war, as in 
Article 5 of the Treaty. 

(3) By Article 13 the League may register and pub- 
lish, but does not (as in Article 6 of the Treaty) actually 
negotiate and conclude partial treaties. Also, these are 
now to be open to all States Members, instead of being 
open only by consent of the signatories, as in the Treaty. 

(4) The conditions under which parties to these 
partial treaties may resist aggression are more clearly 
defined and limited than they were in Article 8 of the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 

(5) No reference is made to the condition that co- 
operation is expected from States only in their own 
continents, as in the Treaty (a condition which would 
have given the oddest results), but Articles 11, 12, and 13 
of the Protocol make the conditions at once more clear 
and more elastic. 

Against these advantages one must set the 
following :— 

(1) The provision (Articles 7 and 8) that the Council 
may, by a two-thirds majority, decide to intervene in 
case of threat of aggression, mobilization, increase of 
armaments or effectives, is one which raises great doubts 
of its impartial application. 

(2) Articles 12 and 13 of the Protocol seem to 
involve ‘‘ the continental study of all possible aggres- 
sors,’’ one of the ugliest of the tasks proposed in the 
Treaty. 

(3) By Article 14, the Council, acting unanimously, 
can alone call off the war. 

(4) Article 15—requiring not only ‘‘ reparation for 
losses suffered by individuals, whether civilian or com- 
batant, and for all material damage caused by the opera- 
tions of both sides,’’ but also the whole cost of the war 
from the aggressor—is perhaps the most objectionable of 
all, not for its intrinsic importance so much as for its 
desolating suggestion that the Powers, like the Bourbons, 
have “‘ learnt nothing.’’ The proviso attached to this 
article, that the delinquent State shall not lose its 
“territorial integrity nor political independence,” 
seems to have satisfied them. Another holocaust of 
babies offered up in the sacred name of reparations is of 
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no account if only that mysterious entity, the Sovereign 
State, has been saved. 

One further point is worth noting. The Protocol, 
even if signed and ratified by the requisite number of 
States (i.e., three permanent Members of the Council and 
ten other Members), does not come into force until the 
plan for the reduction of armaments prepared by the 
Council has been adopted by the Conference next June. 
A fact of supreme importance is that on the present 
Council there is no representative of a State defeated in 
the world-war: that is to say, no State which has been 
drastically and forcibly disarmed. If Germany be 
speedily admitted to the League, with a seat on the 
Council, as is obviously fitting, it may be expected that 
a very different ‘‘ plan for the reduction of armaments ”’ 
will be evolved by the Council than would be the case 
if it remained, as now, representative only of eight 
victors and two neutrals in the late war. 

I should be sorry if these jottings seemed to anyone 
to be unduly pessimistic. To me unfounded optimism is 
the most depressing of all ‘‘ isms.’’ The Fifth Assembly 
was better than the Fourth. The European situation has 
greatly improved during the past nine months. We 
ean, if we will, continue to make better international 
relations. ‘‘ Not without hope we suffer and we mourn.”’ 





MR. MACDONALD PROTESTS. 


| HAD been reading Mr. Wickham Steed’s entertain- 

ing interview with the Prime Minister, which the 

editor of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews’”’ had kindly 
allowed me to see in proof, and I was thinking how 
different it seemed in its complete form from the sum- 
maries which had already appeared in the daily papers, 
especially as two, at least, of those summaries had attri- 
buted to Mr. MacDonald an important remark which was 
really uttered by his interviewer. I must ‘have fallen 
asleep, for the next thing of which I have any recollection 
is that I was ushered into a room in which the Prime 
Minister sat alone. 

‘“* Ts it really fair? ’’ he exclaimed in an aggrieved 
tone, before I could say a word of apology for my intru- 
sion. ‘‘ I was just feeling rather elated; I had got rid 
of that tiresome fellow Steed, and was just settling down 
to a little quiet reflection on the moral fervour of the 
Labour Party when you come in like a thief in the night 
and shatter mv peace of mind. You may call it 
Bolshevism or Fascism or what you will, but that is the 
plain truth.”’ 

‘* Pray let me assure you. ,’ I began, nervously ; 
but Mr. MacDonald would not listen. ‘‘ I don’t object 
to a man who knocks me down,’’ he went on passion- 
ately; “that is straightforward, that is honest, that is 
gentlemanly ; though the police may have something to 
say to him after he has done it. But to ask questions: 
to inquire what T mean to do and what I have done, and 
why I have done it ; that is mean and cowardly and sneak- 
ing and underhanded. To ask questions is a form of 
medieval crookedness and torture. I am not to be 
knocked down, but to be humiliated, and the important 
and enoch-making work which T have set out, with no 
licht heart, but with courage and steadfastness and high 
ideals and moral fervour, and—er—all that sort of thing 
—to do, is to be interrunted in order that men like you, 
who haven’t anvthine like my spiritual quality, should 
be told what I think about this, that, and the other 
thing.”’ 

‘* But believe me, my dear Prime Minister 
interjected, but again I was not allowed to proceed. 

“Why should I believe you?’ inquired Mr. 
MacDonald sharply. “ You are not a member of the 
Labour Party, are you? You are not even one of the 
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nobility and gentry with whom we can feel some 
affinity. We do not of course share their privileges, 
but we can understand them because we share their 
delicate sense of honoar and good manners.”’ 

“It is extraordinary,’ he went on pensively, 
“how membership of the Labour Party changes a man. 
Look at Pat Hastings. He was probably a pettifogging 
lawyer before he joined us, and he may even have had 
an ungentlemanly taint about him, and now see what 
a noble creature, he is! Why, it’s a monstrous outrage 
even to ask him what considerations have influenced 
him. A man like that may have been influenced by the 
most irrelevant considerations; and yet they dare to 
ask us to produce documents and letters and explana- 
tions which might even reveal that he hadn’t been tell- 
ing the truth. There is a dishonesty, an obliqueness in 
the whole business.’’ 

“May I explain——-’’ I burst in desperately, at 
this point, seeing that I was being mistaken for a 
journalist and that I might find myself in serious diffi- 
culties ; but still I was not allowed to speak. 

“ Am I interviewing you, or are you interviewing 
me?’’ he demanded, and, without waiting for an 
answer, he went on fiercely, “That fellow Steed did 
most of the talking while he was here, and now it’s my 
turn. You want to know my attitude towards the 
Russian Treaties, of course. Well, I’ll tell you. I 
detest them. I dislike the Russians almost as much as 
they dislike me; I can’t say more than that; and I 
don’t want to make any treaties with them, and least 
of all do I want to lend them money. But what am 
I todo? Ponsonby and his friends have led me on step 
by step, until I can’t draw back without having half 
the party in revolt. While I was busy at the London 
Conference, I had to leave Ponsonby to negotiate with 
the Russians, and tho thing dragged on so long and 
became so complicated that I don’t think anyone, 
certainly not Ponsonby, understood what was happen- 
ing. But it would have been ridiculous if those negotia- 
tions had fizzled out without any result at all, and the 
Russians wouldn’t do anything without a loan, and the 
capitalist bankers in the City of London, with the 
narrow, selfish, covetous views which characterize their 
class, wouldn’t lend them money without security, so 
I was obliged to give way. That is the simple unvar- 
nished truth about the whole transaction. But what 
I do most bitterly and cruelly resent is that anyone 
else should criticize these treaties when I have agreed 
to them. Surely if I, with my moral fervour and 
high ideals, can bring myself, however reluctantly and 
with whatever misgivings, to contemplate the idea of 
guaranteeing a loan to Russia, it does not become mere 
bankers and politicians and lawyers to raise objections? 
What, let me ask, do these people conceive to be the 
function of the House of Commons if it is not to register 
the decisions of a Labour Government? TI will tell you. 
In their miserable, petty, spiteful minds, the function 
of Parliament is partizanship, is chicanery, is the hamper- 
ing and embarrassment of the Government in the execu- 
tion of that high purpose to which we have put our hands 
and from which we will not be deflected unless by deflec- 
tion we see a chance of improving our position at the 
polls. And mind this, if by the abuse of Parliamentary 
votes the Labour Government is defeated and there is a 
General Election, the responsibility will not be ours. It 
is always open. to the House of Commons to vote with us, 
however objectionable our proceedings and our proposals 
mav seem to be. But if there be a General Election it 
will not, if I can help it, be foucht out on the Russian 
Treaties, or even on the conduct of the Attorney-General. 
or on anv other clearly defined issue. I have already 
done my best, not without some measure of success, to 
obscure the issue. and, please God, T will go on to obscure 
it still further. Tf streneth and opportunity are vouch- 
safed to me, I will do what in me lies to see to it that 
the Irish Boundary question and the European situation 
and the question whether Communists should be prose- 
cuted are brought in to serve the cause of Labour, and 
that the votes of the teemine, suffering millions who toil 
in the workshons and factories of this great country are 
given on grounds which have not the remotest connection 
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with the differences which now divide the parties in the 
House of Commons.’’ ,' 

At this point in the Prime Minister’s discourse 
my attention wandered, I am ashamed to say, and I 
woke up. Of course it was all a dream. Prime Ministers 
do not talk like that in the waking world, and if the 
reader wishes to know how they do talk, I can only advise 
him to read the forthcoming issue of the ‘‘ Review of 
Reviews.”’ 


Peter IBBETSON. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


GOOD deal of latitude is allowed to a politician 
A in difficulties, but Mr. MacDonald exceeded all 
reasonable bounds when he suggested in his 
interview with Mr. Wickham Steed that the Hastings 
issue had been rushed by his opponents. The plain fact, 
of course, is the exact contrary, as a reference to Hansard 
shows. During the discussion which took place on the 
subject on the day that Parliament reassembled, Tues- 
day of last week, Mr. Baldwin said, apropos of the pro- 
posal that the matter should be discussed on the motion 
for the adjournment that night :— 

“There is obviously a very deep interest in this 
matter . . . and it seems to me that the time that could 
be allowed under the Rule for the Adjournment of 
the House would be altogether inadequate for the num- 
ber who would desire to take part in this discussion. 
1 wish to ask the Prime Minister, as we are barred by 
mutual agreement from taking any business besides the 
Irish business during this week, whether, on the resump- 
tion of business at the end of October, he will give us 
a day for the discussion of this question ? 

‘The Prime Minister: ‘I am not at all content to 
wait for the exposure of this until the end of October. 
(Hon. Members: “ Have it now.’’)...1 understand 
that, in the ordinary course of business, we may have 
two Parliamentary days at least going blank while the 
Bill [the Boundary Commission bill] that I shall move 
in a tew minutes will be under consideration in another 
place, and. ..1I1 shall be perfectly willing to agree 
that one of those days, as we shall arrange—perhaps to- 
morrow—will be assigned to this purpose. ...’”’ 

So far from having the subject rushed upon him by his 
opponents, therefore, Mr. MacDonald deliberately 
rejected a proposal that the discussion should be post- 
poned until the end of October, and insisted, amid the 
cheers of his supporters, on having it at once. 

* * * 


It is true that Mr. Asquith later agreed that the 
suggestion of the Prime Minister was a reasonable one ; 
but are we to suppose that in supporting Mr. MacDonald 
he did so in order to rush him into a premature struggle? 
The suggestion is ludicrous. No sensible Liberal wanted 
to risk an appeal to the country on so secondary an 
issue as that of the withdrawal of the prosecution of the 
‘“ Workers’ Weekly,”’ especially when a capital question 
like the Russian Treaty was imminent. It was Mr. 
MacDonald himself who thrust the action of Sir Patrick 
Hastings into the front of the battle, and imperilled at 
a most critical moment the whole business for which 
Parliament had been assembled, and the passing of a 
measure of the highest importance and urgency. Mr. 
MacDonald may have been right in assuming that it was 
better to have the general engagement on the slighter 
issue, but he ought not to pretend that the wickedness of 
his opponents is responsible for his own strategy and for 
the subordination of the interests of Ireland to party 
calculations. 

* * * 

The air is full once more of electoral speculations. 

The most prevalent view is that the change produced by 


a contest fought this autumn on the issues that are now 
uppermost will be insignificant. One of the most 
instructed observers of the electoral omens informs me 
that the probabilities point to a gain of twenty-five seats 
to the Conservatives, a loss of six to Labour and of nine- 
teen to the Liberals. I give this forecast with due 
respect, but it is obvious that with so many three-cornered 
situations and with such a fluid condition of parties 
much may happen that will make prophecy more than 
usually perilous. The experience of last autumn is suffi- 
ciently recent and vivid to make the most confident 
prophet cautious, and it will be interesting to see 
whether, after that experience, the ‘‘ Times,’’ for 
example, will commit itself to any formal estimate at all. 
* * * 

If it is hazardous to forecast the result of an election 
this autumn it is still more difficult to guess what will be 
the outcome of a reproduction of the present triangular 
situation in the House. Events have not made the rela- 
tions of the Liberals and Labour better than they were 
a year ago. They have made them worse, and the char- 
acteristic acerbity of Mr. MacDonald’s allusions to the 
Liberals in his speech to the Labour Party on Tuesday, 
together with his testimony to the superior “‘ gentle- 
manliness ’’ of the old nobility, confirms the view that 
the dominant motive in his mind is antagonism to the 
Liberals. It is hardly conceivable that the post-election 
position will lead to a renewal of support which has 
been accepted so grudgingly and ungraciously during the 
past nine months. On the other hand, while powerful 
influences in the Liberal Party are contemplating con- 
tact with the Conservatives and the revival of something 
in the shape of the Coalition that came to grief two years 
ago, it is tolerably certain that the main current of the 
party will not flow in that direction. The perplexity of 
the outlook is giving a strong impulse in many quarters 
to the conviction that the three-party system makes the 
adoption of the French method of a fixed term for the 
life of Parliament essential. It would mean a decline in 
the authority of the executive and the practical transfer 
of the initiative to the House, but these developments, 
however undesirable, are the natural consequence of a 
situation in which no group can command a majority of 
the House. And, in any case, some remedy will have 
to be found for the plague of general elections. 

* * * 


My reference last week to the comments in the 
American Press on the subject of the Prince of Wales’s 
visit to Long Island has been criticized by the New York 
correspondent of one of the London newspapers. He 
remarks on the extreme cordiality of the American, 
Press generally towards the Prince, and suggests that 
the quotation he makes from the ‘‘ New York World ”’ 
represents all the adverse comment that has appeared. 
It is, happily, true that the spirit of the comments in 
the main has been marked by the utmost friendliness, 
but that fact only makes it the more necessary to take 
account of the undercurrent of criticism which is observ- 
able in the most responsible quarters. I have before me 
a copy of the ‘‘ New York Times ’’ of September 9th, 
which illustrates what I mean. The ‘‘ New York 
Times ’’ is as indisputably the first of American news- 
papers as the ‘“‘ Times”’ is the first of English news- 
papers. Its attitude to this country is above criticism, 
and no newspaper is less given to idle or irresponsible 
gossip. It is surely of some concern to us that a news- 
paper of this standing should feel called upon to publish 
an article in which it says :— 

“It is beginning, in the opinion of some observers, 


to be a long time since the eager and inquisitive reporters 
who are ‘ covering’ the Prince of Wales have detected 
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him in showing or expressing any interest in anything 
that—well, that might be expected to interest a man 
for whom is awaiting a position with about as many and 
as heavy responsibilities as fate can impose on anybody. 
So youthful is his appearance that the inclination is to 
think of the Prince as little more than a boy, but, as 
a matter of fact, he is thirty years old, and at this parti- 
cular period in the world’s history there are several 
things in wr besides sports and dinners with danc- 
ing afterward... . ie, 

“His present activities, while innocent enough, 
according to all accounts, hardly can be described as 
informative, edifying, or preparative for the real hard 
work that lies ahead of him with about as much certainty 
as the future has for mortals. It is to be hoped that 
some day he will reveal what books it is he reads, what 
knowledge he has of the more dismal sciences, and 
whether or not he really likes to do what from a distance 
looks like worse than a waste of all his time.”’ 


This candour in regard to a visitor may be open to 
criticism, but it is of importance to this country to know 
what is passing through the minds of the most respon- 
sible leaders of opinion in America on a subject of the 
highest concern to us. Nor can it be denied that similar 
questionings, though unspoken, are passing through the 
minds of many people in this country. 

* x * 


It is difficult to keep pace with the quick changes 
of the Rothermere-Beaverbrook Press. On Monday, for 
example, the ‘‘ Evening Standard ’’ was voicing a 
universal protest against the iniquity of an election at 
the present time. Yet last week it seemed as though it 
could not have an election soon enough. Words failed 
to express its indignation at the pusillanimous proposal 
of Mr. Baldwin that the attack on Sir Patrick Hastings 
should be postponed for a month, and it was hardly less 
contemptuous of the lack of fire that Mr. Asquith 
exhibited on the same subject. 

* * + 

Light is spreading in Darkest Africa. The fierce 
religious wars which raged between the dark disciples of 
Catholics and Protestants in Uganda a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and which were allayed largely by the efforts 
of Captain Lugard, have left their still smoking embers 
behind. A well-informed student of affairs in Uganda 
to-day gives the following question and answer as having 
recently been heard in a Uganda school: ‘‘ Teacher: 
‘ Why was Martin Luther a great man?’ Bright Pupil: 
* Because he gave the Papists hell.’’’ They could hardly 
improve on this in Ulster. 

A. G, G. 
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great debate which may end the transitory and 

dolorous experience of Labour ruling in a 
minority in the House of Commons. I think the 
general opinion is that this experience might not have 
only been successful in itself, but have led on to the 
formation of a real bloc de gauche, but for the work of 
one man alone,—that is, the present Prime Minister. 
And that opinion is expressed equally by those who 

and those who support such a development. He 
has held himself rigidly aloof from the Parliamentary 
debates. He has only attended the House to make a 
few desperately bad speeches, mostly on subjects which 
he has not taken the trouble to understand. He has 
been inaccessible even to members of his own admini- 
stration, and only encountered them in fierce quarrels 
in the Cabinet. With some of them, it is said, he has 
not been even on speaking terms. He announced, when 
he took office, in the fairest and frankest promise 
accepted by all in the House, the conditions under which 


a minority Government alone could be maintained. It 
was to relax thé rules of party discipline. It was to 
allow members to vote as they pleased. Above all, in 
great international concerns, it was to consult the other 
parties in order, if possible, that the pronouncements 
and treaties should be the gift of the nation and not 
of a minority only. All these high ideals, it is said, have 
been torn to pieces. He has disciplined his own party 
as no party has ever been disciplined before, and those 
who have occasionally voted against him in what they 
thought right, have proclaimed with what anger their 
“independence’’ has been received. He has never 
consulted the leaders of the great historic parties on 
any international decisions, and though, for example, 
four times during this summer he had publicly stated 
that no British guaranteed loan should be given to the 
Bolsheviks, he calmly permitted the announcement of 
that loan in a draft treaty on the last day of the ses- 
sion, He was implored by the leaders of both the other 
parties, representing an overwhelming majority of the 
House of Commons and the country, to keep this treaty 
as a draft until it had been fully and frankly discussed 
in the House, and the opinion of the whole House taken 
in the matter. He promised in reply the House should 
be allowed to amend any clause or any line in it, and 
with that promise at about five o’clock the House ad- 
journed. At six o'clock he signed the treaty and 
thereby rendered it incapable of amendment. 

He asserts his determination to force a dissolution 
because the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the allegations made against the Attorney-General 
and himself by the Communists would be unworthy of his 
‘* dignity,’’ and render government impossible. Under 
similar circumstances the late Lord Salisbury, Mr. Bal- 
four, Mr. Asquith have accepted Select Committees with- 
out considering that such a course would be unworthy of 
their ‘‘ dignity,’’ or render impossible the business of 
the Government. But the queer spirit and temper of the 
man are revealed in his speech of last Tuesday, when he 
asserted that from the moment, nearly a year ago, when 
Mr. Asquith asserted, in his elegant paraphrase, that 
““ we should have to eat out of his hand,’’ he was in open 
revolt and rebellion and repudiation of that relationship. 
Why, in that case, is the bewildered query, did he take 
office then? Why does he throw away office now? 

But it is accepted that the vanity or (in the psycho- 
logical term) the inferiority of Mr. MacDonald is less a 
subject for present controversy than one for the patholo- 
gist and the historian. What members must regret 
before chaos and confusion come is the sharp separation 
that he has deliberately made between those who call 
themselves Liberal and those who call themselves Labour. 
Sympathy and understanding between these two, the 
bulk of whom are indistinguishable in opinion, despite 
the wail of half-crazy Socialist newspapers, have been 
growing steadily in the House of Commons. Mr. Snow- 
den’s magnificent. and courageous stand for Free Trade 
earned him the respect and admiration of every Liberal 
member. Mr. Thomas has become more and more 
cheered by Liberals, if less and less acclaimed by the Left 
Wing of the Socialists. His speech last Wednesday on 
the Irish question was one of the most successful orations 
of this Parliament, and he sat down amid a storm of 
Liberal applause. Even Mr. Wheatley, despite the 
clotted nonsense that he feels himself obliged to talk in 
the constituencies, was persona grata with all the Left 
Wing of Liberalism, and entered into the most friendly 
negotiations with them concerning the Housing Bill, 
which alone made it possible for it to become law. Less 
distinguished figures were often greeted with marked 
friendliness. Mr. Clynes occupied an impossible posi- 
tion. but his invariable courtesy always evoked response. 
Mr. Trevelyan was approved for his vague but emotional 
desires for better education. And Mr. Noel Buxton for 
his vague but seemingly sincere utterances concern- 
ing agricultural co-operation. Strands were being flung 
across the gangway between the two parties that occupied 
one side of the House, and even extreme men like Mr. 
Maxton, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. Kirkwood found 
admirers on the Liberal side for the pertinacity of their 
demand and the sincerity of their aims. Those strands 
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would have been strengthened and multiplied had there 
been any opposition. But in this Parliament the opposi- 
tion has been negligible noise or dead as death. 

Now all this has been smashed to fragments. The 
Prime Minister has issued his challenge, not against the 
Conservatives, but against the Liberals. He has con- 
trasted in fantastic interview the nobility and courtesy 
of the old families (like, one supposes, the Chamberlains 
and the Amerys) with the vulgarity and ungentleman- 
like conduct of the wealthy Liberal upstarts (like the 
Howards and the Greys). Efforts will be made by the 
most valiant after this day of darkness once more to 
resume relations and build up that which has been over- 
thrown. But I doubt if anyone in the House believes 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will ever be Prime Minister 
again. 

The atmosphere of the House, so far as I have seen 
it, has been that of every House of Commons a few 
weeks before an election. The Irish debate has been 


carried on in the Chamber itself with, on the whole, . 


dignity and restraint, not unworthy of the high tradi- 
tions of Parliament. Mr. Lloyd George made excee-1- 
ingly impressive speeches. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in 
an extraordinarly difficult position as one of the signa- 
tories of the Treaty, revealed again that atmosphere of 
integrity and honesty which is his greatest asset. And 
the whole House enjoyed Captain Wedgwood Benn’s 
cheery onslaught on Mr. Ian Macpherson seated one 
seat away from him, as he rapidly passed after interrup- 
tion from ‘‘ My right honourable friend ’’ to (with con- 
temptuous gesticulation) ‘‘ This right honourable gentle- 
man.’’ But the interest in. corridors and lobbies and 
smoking-rooms was not in Ireland. You could hear what 
“* One half Rome ”’ said and what ‘‘ Other half Rome ”’ 
said and the tertium quid. And it must be con- 
fessed you generally heard the tertiwm quid. Every 
House would wish to be like the Long Parliament and 
declare itself immortal. Whatever may be the enthusiasm 
of Labour Conferences outside, Labour members within 
seemed as miserable as those of other parties. It was cne 
of the most notorious Left-wingers who asked if it was 
yet too late to arrange some accommodation. And, 
indeed, with Communists revolting, a third of the elec- 
torate still unpolled, complete uncertainty as to the 
spirit and temper of these enormous masses of voters, 
combined with the physical torment of a third election 
in two years, it is not surprising that among the hapless 
mass of private members ‘‘ accommodation ’’ should be 
desired. M.P. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“LORD READING'S OPPORTUNITY.” 

Sir,—In drawing the attention of your readers to the 
difficulties surrounding the representatives of the Crown in 
India to-day, you have rendered a distinct service, but there 
is one portion of your article of September 27th on “ Lord 
Reading’s Opportunity ’’ which suggests that the viewpoint 
of the Governor of the Punjab is not fully appreciated. 

Referring to the Akali movement, the article states :— 

‘The Governor has made his position clear. He has 
resolved upon the systematic application of executive force 
for the suppression of the Akali movement. Such a resolu- 
tion, in the circumstances, falls short of administrative 
wisdom. Order, of course, must be restored in the Punjab ; 
but the Sikh problem is something that cannot be removed 
by a simple return to the methods associated in this difficult 
and very peculiar province with the names of Dyer and 
O’Dwyer.”’ . 

May I place in juxtaposition a quotation from a speech 
made by the Governor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, on the eve of 
assuming his new responsibilities ? 

‘There was,” he said, ‘‘ no immediate remedy for the 
present situation. ‘There was no almanac for revolution, but 
he urged that Europeans in India,’’ to whom he was speak- 
ing, ‘‘ should exercise courage in refusing to hand India 
over to er and courage in refusing to withhold from 
India one single stage in the constitutional advance, which 
she had earned on her merits.” 

In his leadership of the Assembly and in his attitude as 
Home Member towards the Akali movement, Sir Malcolm 


Hailey had already demonstrated, when this speech was 
made, that such were the guiding principles of his policy. 
To-day’s “Times” comments on the improvement of the 
situation in the Punjab and mentions the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to support those Sikhs who are endeavouring to reform, 
by constitutional methods, the management of their shrines. 
As in the Punjab, so elsewhere. There can be no hope for 
India and no hope for the reforms, unless both the principles 
enunciated by Sir Malcolm Hailey are unflinchingly applied. 

The Act of 1919 laid down that the present reform 
scheme was to have ten years’ fair trial, and that at the 
end of the period a Commission should inquire and report 
‘“‘as to whether it is desirable to establish the principle of 
responsible government, or to extend, modify, or restrict 
the degree of responsible government then existing.” Only 
four years have elapsed, and, if Parliament is to keep its 
pledge, it must allow India the full time in which to show 
whether or not she is capable of taking advantage of the path 
of political progress offered to her, whether, in fine, it is 
to be a case for “extension,’’ “ modification,” or “ restric- 
tion.” 

As your article points out, there is a party (in England— 
I know of no such party in India) calling for twenty years 
of “resolute” government: there is a party (in India) 
asserting that the partial autonomy of the Act has been 
exposed as a sham. Fortunately for India, Lord Reading 
belongs to neither school. He is not a man who thinks in 
superlatives. His opportunity consists in giving the reforms 
a fair chance. It is not a time for rhetoric or for dramatic 
pronouncements. India has had sufficient “ boons” to last 
the present generation. It is a time for patience; for the 
maintenance of law and order; for the guarantee of a Civil 
Service combining with the efficiency and integrity of the 
past the broad outlook of men of Sir Malcolm Hailey’s stamp ; 
for the appointment to provincial governorships of men like 
him, Sir Henry Wheeler, and Sir John Kerr, who have won 
their spurs in the Councils and proved both their administra- 
tive and political ability. 

Political India is at present wasting its time in talking 
about the constitution instead of working it. Some of the 
responsibility for this rests on this side, in that the British 
Government has not made it clear to India that, whatever 
may be individual views as to the merits of the Government 
of India Act, the country as a whole will neither be frightened 
back nor harried forward until an honest attempt has been 
made in India to apply to the Act the test of practical experi- 
ence. The Civil Service is ready to help, and has hitherto 
been the backbone of the reforms. The non-official European 
community has shown a co-operative spirit, the value of 
which the Indian politician may yet learn to appreciate. 
Moderate Indians were co-operating usefully until the fugi- 
tive triumphs of stump oratory misled many of them into 
believing, like the extremists, that men will be heard for 
their much speaking. 

Lord Reading’s opportunity is great, but it is not 
dramatic. It is not confined to one particular situation, nor 
to one particular moment. It persists through the whole of 
his viceroyalty, and for its success it depends on the co- 
operation and support of the best provincial governors the 
Empire can supply, of a contented and efficient Civil Service, 
of the Secretary of State and Parliament, and last and by no 
means least, of the peoples of India—Hindus, Muhammedans, 
Sikhs, Parsees, and Englishmen.—yYours, &c., 


October ist, 1924. 


[We had in mind, not Sir Malcolm Hailey’s earlier 
statements, but the purport of the speech at Ambala 
(August 29th) in which he announced the decision of the 
Punjab Government to enforce the receivership at Nankana 
Sahib, obtained through the courts by the agents of the 
Mahant, who was convicted and imprisoned on account of 
the massacre at the shrine. In the second part of his letter 
Sir Campbell Rhodes does not controvert, but supports, the 
main positions of our article. The standing of the Civil 
Service, upon which Sir Campbell Rhodes rightly lays stress, 
must depend, in the immediate future, largely upon the 
decision as to the Lee Report, recently rejected by the 
Indian Legislature. If this were put into effect by executive 
action, the difficulties of the Civil Service would undoubtedly 
be increased, for the general atmosphere would be still more 
unfavourable to English civilians.—Ep., Tus Natron.] 


CAMPBELL RHODES. 
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THE AMERICAN 


INTELLIGENTSIA 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


1914, I was expected, during my recent visit, 

to notice many changes. Americans find it 
necessary to their self-respect to believe that their 
country changes fast, and no doubt in the main the 
belief is true; but naturally the changes are not so 
readily perceived by strangers as by those who take the 
constant background of Americanism for granted. 
Nevertheless I did notice some rather interesting 
changes. Ten years ago, I saw mainly universities and 
university teachers. Certainly their attitude then was 
in many respects different from that of many teachers 
at the present time. Ten years ago the majority were 
doing their work with no strong consciousness of outside 
interference; now many of them seem to feel that they 
have to choose between hypocrisy and starvation. 

There are two quite different kinds of tyranny to 
which university men are exposed in America: that of 
boards of trustees in the privately endowed universities, 
and that of the democracy in the State universities. The 
former is primarily economic, the latter primarily theo- 
logical; both, of course, combine on moral persecution, 
and dismiss any man who becomes involved in a scandal, 
however innocently. Moreover, methods exist of fasten- 
ing scandals upon those whose opinions are disliked. 

The tyranny of boards of trustees is part of the 
power of capitalism, and is therefore attacked by 
socialists. 
consists of a long series of instances with names and 
dates. This book naturally roused great interest in 
academic circles. Asa rule, the Principal of a university 
denounces it as a gross libel, and quite unreliable in its 
facts; but the younger teachers, in a quiet corner, will 
whisper that it is quite correct, at any rate so far as 
their university is concerned. An outsider cannot, of 
course, form a well-informed judgment on this matter 
without a much longer study than I was able to make. 
But obviously it is a bad system to make learned men 
dependent for their livelihood upon a collection of 
ignorant and bigoted business men. Some of our pro- 
vincial universities have tended to imitate America in 
this respect ; but so far the prestige of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge has prevented the bad effects that might have 
been feared. 

The tyranny of the democracy raises more interesting 
problems, and is much less discussed, because those who 
dislike tyranny are apt to like democracy. In the South 
and in some parts of the Middle West, Protestantism is 
as fierce as in Belfast, and the whole intellectual atmo- 
sphere is reminiscent of the seventeenth century. Since 
the taxpayer’s money supports the State universities, he 
feels that these institutions ought to magnify his ego by 
teaching what he believes, not what is believed by those 
who have taken the trouble to form a rational opinion. 
Hence the all but successful attempts to make it illegal 
to teach evolution in certain ‘States. In the East, in 
some States, the Catholics are sufficiently powerful to 
enforce an Inquisition on State teachers. This atmo- 
sphere of theological persecution makes many State 
universities quite as destitute of freedom as those that 
depend upon private endowments. And it is in fact a 
more serious matter than capitalist tyranny, for two 
reasons. First, the tyranny of a majority is harder to 
endure and to resist than that of a ruling oligarchy, 
because the latter, but not the former, rouses the sym- 
pathy and admiration of the public for the victim. 
Secondly, theology interferes more intimately than 


| | AVING not seen America since the spring of 


Upton Sinclair’s book “ The Goose-Step ”’ 


politics with the matters concerned in university teach- 
ing. It is very difficult to think of a single subject where 
a teacher can avoid conflicting with those who believe in 
the literal truth of the whole of the Bible, as the Funda- 
mentalists do. Not even the pure mathematician is 
exempt, because a value of x which he cannot accept is 
given in 1 Kings, vii., 23. 

Psycho-analysis, which is much more influential in 
America than in England, has had a disintegrating effect 
upon the Puritanism of the younger intellectuals. This 
influence seems to have penetrated more widely than 
others that might have been expected to be more effective. 
Being connected with medicine and such practical matters 
as the cure of insanity and hysterics, psycho-analysis is 
not dismissed as unimportant by “ practical’? men. The 
emotional upheaval of the war, and the increase of 
economic independence among women, have both 
favoured its spread. It has had, conversationally, a 
remarkable effect in breaking down Victorian pruderies 
and reticences. Ten years ago, these were far stronger in 
America than in England ; now, if anything, the position 
is reversed, so far as the private talk of educated people 
is concerned. 

The result of all these causes is that the intelli- 
gentsia, as in pre-war Russia, has remarkable social and 
private freedom, combined with complete public enslave- 
ment. In Russia, there was always the hope of revolu- 
tion. It is true that, when the revolution came, it 
enslaved the intelligentsia far more thoroughly than the 
Tsars had ever done, but that was not foreseen. Conse- 
quently the hope of revolution prevented the intellectuals 
from feeling out of touch with the community ; they were 
(so they imagined) only out of touch with the Govern- 
ment. In America, it is much more difficult to entertain 
this illusion. There is no opportunity for revolution in 
America. The only strong revolutionary movement is 
the Ku Klux Klan, which is more reactionary than the 
Government. America is essentially a country of pious 
peasants, like Russia. The peasants in America control 
the Government, but delegate much of their power to 
certain very rich men, on condition that these men pose 
as the champions of religion and morality, which they 
are only too willing to do. It is obvious that, in such a 
community, intellectual freedom can only exist sub rosa. 

This whole state of affairs, however, is probably tran- 
sitory. The worst elements in America are some of those 
representing the original British stock, which has per- 
sisted almost pure in the South. The immigrant Jews 
form a vast community, with great intellectual and 
artistic vigour. The Italians, South Slavs, &c., are diffi- 
cult to assimilate, but when assimilated they are likely to 
contribute valuable artistic and anti-Puritan elements to 
the national life. It is true that the immigration of these 
groups is being severely restricted, but they are already 
so large in America that they can hardly fail to have a 
permanent influence. 

What is probably more important than all these 
causes combined is the fact that industry is continually 
gaining on agriculture in America, and even agriculture 
is becoming assimilated to industry in ts methods. This 
makes it almost certain that the industrial outlook will, 
in time, prevail over the agricultural. When this hap- 
pens, seventeenth-century theological bigotry is likely to 
lose its influence. 

But no merely economic change will bring liberty 
in America. Economic change, by itself, will merely 
bring some new form of tyranny. America has not, as 
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we have, strong institutions inherited from the middle 
ages, and has, therefore, no tradition of group 
autonomy. All through Western Europe, medieval 
anarchy led to a considerable degree of independence for 
guilds, monasteries, universities, learned professions, 
&c. Such freedom as exists in Western Europe is largely 
the result of these conditions. It has been produced 
also by political contests, between Church and King, 
King and aristocracy, aristocracy and middle-class. In 
America all these reasons for regarding the community 
as a collection of groups have been absent. Every man 
is regarded simply as a citizen, and is expected to sub- 
mit to the decision of the majority. | Democracy, as 
understood in America, is not softened by any freedom 
for groups or individuals to decide their private con- 
cerns as may seem good to them. This fact, combined 
with the Puritan tradition of moral persecution, 
accounts for the extraordinarily small degree of self- 
determination permitted to the individual in America. 

The chief harm done by this state of affairs is the 
hampering of individual achievement. Biologically 
speaking, America must produce as large a percentage 
as Europe of people with artistic or intellectual talents. 
But the output of America, in art, literature, and 
science, is singularly inferior to that of Europe. If 
Einstein had been an American—as he would have been 
if his father had happened to emigrate—he would have 
been put on to so many boards and committees that he 
would have had no time to do original work. Adminis- 
trative work is valued in America out of proportion to 
its importance, because the individual is nothing and the 
community is everything. And yet propagandists for 
Americanism assert that America is the home of 
individualism ! 





THE WHITE KITTEN. 


** White rose in red rose-garden 
Is not so white.’’ 
SwINBURNE. 


LL day the heat had been insufferable—a heat 
A that was a weariness as much to the spirit as to 
the body. The coolest place, we repeatedly 

assured one another, was the hotel, yet, after dinner, 
not a few of us had wandered out. I might have gone 
myself, possibly even to the cinematograph theatre, had 
I not expected the Bostocks to ask me to cut in at 


bridge. ‘‘ Cooler indoors than anywhere else, this 
weather,’’ General Bostock remarked as he tapped the 
barometer. ‘‘ Shouldn’t be surprised if we had thunder 


to-night.’’ And I followed him on into the lounge. 
This was a long, narrow room, furnished with the 
usual armchairs and little glass-topped tables, and 
larger tables on which were ‘‘ Punch,’’ ‘‘ The Sketch,”’ 
magazines advertising motor-cars, and bound volumes of 
“Country Life.’”’ I took up a Dunlop book, only to 
discover that the map I had intended to remove was 
gone. A wave of indignation passed through me. Here 
were people willing to pay exorbitant prices for their 
board and rooms, and yet capable of pilfering maps. I 
felt inclined to discuss the matter with a furtive-looking 
little man who had arrived that afternoon accompanied 
by a melancholy wife, but in the end merely remarked 
that it was cooler to-night indoors than anywhere else. 
It wasn’t really cooler: it was exactly the same. 
The only thing that looked cool was the palm-tree grow- 
ing in a tub in the centre of the floor. I felt exhausted, 
bored, and stale; and, glancing round the room, saw 
boredom and staleness stamped upon every face there. 


Surely even exceptionally hot weather hardly accounted 
for it. Perhaps we had eaten too much; but, since we 
came here largely because the food was good, it would 
have been foolish to have starved. A horrible question 
occurred to me. Were we always like this? Once we 
had arrived anywhere, had haggled over our rooms and 
our tables in the dining-room, did we relapse straight- 
way into this condition of semi-coma? There were no 
attempts at conversation; only detached and apathetic 
murmurs. We took not the slightest interest in one 
another ; our part in life was played. Left stranded, for 
the most part, by the marriage of our children, we had 
reached the stage when the important things are an 
open or a closed window, tea of exactly the right weak- 
ness, the crowing of cocks or the barking of dogs at 
night. 

General Bostock, his wife, and the two friends who 
had dined with them, were in possession of the only 
visible card-table. | Vaguely this was resented, but 
nobody cared enough to inquire if there were other 
tables. What I really needed was a pretty stiff whiskey- 
and-soda, but General Bostock’s rapid glance at the 
clock told me the hour for that had not yet arrived. 
A huge man, whose purple-veined face attracted the 
flies in from the garden, was fanning himself with ‘‘ The 
Financial Times,’’ while his wife read aloud sentences 
from a letter, probably from their married daughter, 
since the ailments of children were minutely dwelt upon‘ 
And beside them, with glassy blue eyes fixed on space, 
and lips parted in a strange little smile, sat a powdered, 
over-dressed woman whom I had come upon more than 
once in out-of-the-way corners talking with dubious 
familiarity to the pages and lift-boys. 

Each minute drawing us nearer to bedtime seemed 
to add an appreciable weight to the heaviness of the 
atmosphere. It was appalling, perfectly appalling, to 
think how we created this nightmare simply by sitting 
here together, simply by our collective existence. It was 
as if we each had to bear not only his own burden, but 
that of everybody else. We were a single comprehensive 
consciousness. I not only heard, but felt in my throat, 
the whistling breath of the purple-faced man; I felt the 
suppressed irritation behind General Bostock’s laugh 
when his partner went three no-trumps without an ace; 
I was bored by the novel over which the lady in tortoise- 
shell spectacles was yawning. It was at this moment 
that the white kitten entered. 

The door, you see, was open, to give us more air, 
and the white kitten came straight in, with tail erect, 
not pausing indeterminately on the threshold after the 
usual manner of its kind, but entering as if it knew it 
would find us there, and could give us just these few 
minutes. It was an extraordinarily beautiful creature: 
slender, lithe, white as snow, and light as thistle-down. 
Cat-like, it payed no attention to the ‘‘ puss—puss ”’ 
which made General Bostock look up from his cards. It 
bounded lightly on to the back of the purple-faced man’s 
chair and patted his ear; then it sprang to the tub in 
the centre of the room, raced up the palm-tree, and 
raced down again. It danced across the room sideways, 
with arched back, to the novel-reading lady; it leapt on 
to the card-table ; it crouched with quivering body in the 
middle of the floor before darting at whatever caught its 
fancy ; for everybody now was calling it, waving things 
for it, trying to attract its attention from the others. 
And suddenly everybody was alive, the dullness had dis- 
appeared, the air was full of laughter and animation. 
General Bostock went five spades when the kitten jumped 
on to his shoulder. Only the eccentric lady remained 
immersed in her secret world of reverie, with fixed eyes 
that followed other visions, 
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But what had happened? Why were we all now 
gay as children at a Christmas party? And this mys- 
terious feeling of friendliness—whence had it arisen ? 
For twenty minutes, perhaps, the white kitten stayed 
with us: then it departed as suddenly as it had come. But 
it left us transformed. There was a murmur of plans 
for to-morrow: General Bostock told a story of a cat out 
in India, and the conversation became almost general. 
Was the whole thing accidental, or was it some master- 
stroke on the part of the management? Why should 
the sight of a white kitten have so enlivened us? What 
secret, passionate sympathy with youth was here 
revealed ? 

Later in the night, really late in fact, coming down 
for my book which I had forgotten, I switched on the 
light and discovered the white kitten lying asleep in the 
General’s chair. So it had come back again, when we 
were gone. It looked as if a puff of wind might have 
blown it away. The small, bright, hard cat-soul, wan- 
dering in a feline dreamland, had left the slender, 
delicate body like a closed white flower. I glanced into 
the hotel gardens—soft and shadowy in the moonlight. 
Then, though I was probably making trouble for one of 
the servants in the morning, I opened a window, that 
the white kitten, when it awakened, might go out into 


its own world. 
Forrest REIp. 





THE DRAMA 


REVUES. 


Vaudeville Theatre : ‘“ The Looking-Glass,” 
Courville and Edgar Wallace, 


By Albert de 


EVUES are nowadays what is apparently wanted 
both by the managers and the public. They have 
succeeded in knocking musical comedy into the 

shade and are diverting much of our best talent from the 
music-hall, which was the great English contribution to 
the nineteenth-century theatre. This being so, it is per- 
haps worth while to sit down and think out what a revue 
should be like, so as to avoid the muddleheadedness which 
at present works havoc with most experiments in this 
particular form of art. ; 
‘The Looking-Glass ’’ is as good a stepping-off 
ground as any for considering what may be termed the 
esthetics of the Revue. It is not a very good Revue, but, 
on the other hand, it is not bad as Revues go. The first 
half is rather futile, but it gets better as it goes on, and 
contains some amusing scenes, particularly the Traffic 
Block in Oxford Street, and a modern Cabaret, which 
took off very amusingly some amazing features of modern 
life and gave Mr. Mark Lester full oportunities to show 
his talents. But this Revue, like nearly all others, was 
spoilt by the complete vagueness of the authors as to 
the nature of their art. We cannot expect everything 
to be written by geniuses. Hence it is essential that the 
ordinary run of writers should be absolutely clear in 
their minds as to what they are writing about. A revue 
is an intimate affair, and hence a small theatre is neces- 
sary. This first necessity is fulfilled at the Vaudeville. It 
provides a perfect framework for a revue. Then a revue 
must consist of a criticism on current life. The form may 
be as loose as you like, but the point of view must be 
consistent, and great care must be taken in the selection 
of topics to be criticized. Aristophanes was presumably 
the best writer of revue: then there was an excellent 
tradition of revue-writing during the whole period of the 
Revolution, which collapsed under the censorship after 
the fall of Robespierre. Under the Restoration and the 
July Monarchy, revue acted as continual choruses in 
politics, and the tradition is alive to-day in France. 
Recently, at the Stage Society, Mrs, Mayor gave us a 


first-class revue, ‘‘ The Pleasure Garden,’’ while the 
‘* Insect Play ’’ had points. Revues may be shadowy in 
plot, loose in structure, but they must mirror, not eter- 
nity indeed, but the age. 

The object of the revue is to make us feel part of a 
family together, and flatter us with the sensation that we 
are in the swim. Writers of revue would do well to bear 
in mind the words of Swift: ‘‘ Wit hath its walks and 
purlieus, out of which it may not stray the breadth of 
a hair upon peril: of being lost. . . . Such a jest there 
is that will not pass out of Covent Garden; and such a 
one that is nowhere intelligible but at Hyde Park 
Corner.’’ That is to say, the author must be just suffi- 
ciently large-hearted to include the whole of the audience 
in his set. We must be among the best people at. Covent 
Garden or Hyde Park Corner. The authors appeared to 
understand this at the beginning. The Martians get 
into touch with Earth and are taken to see ‘‘ The 
Looking-Glass,’’ at the Vaudeville, in which they will see 
the modern world reflected for their instruction. So 
far, good—but, unfortunately, ‘‘ The Looking-Glass ”’ 
did nothing of the kind. It degenerated into a series 
of isolated turns, which showed the authors were still 
haunted by memories of the old music-halls. This is fatal, 
because revue must have unity, while absence of unity 
is the whole charm of the music-hall. Thus talent was 
lost, and nothing reasonable could be found for two very 
good new dancers—Stanley and Birnes—and even Miss 
Connie Ediss was wasted on some futile comic songs. It 
was a good idea to call in Mr. Hay Petrie to amuse us, 
but silly only to dress him up, when obtained, as an 
invalid. The rapid little sketches in which these artists 
appeared were only too often significant of nothing. 

Above all, revue writers must be educated. They must 
have at their fingers’ ends what is named sometimes in 
derision, sometimes in praise, ‘‘ culture.’’ For instance, 
at the Vaudeville, the scene ‘‘ An Old-fashioned 
Cabaret ’’ contrasted with the vulgarity of ‘‘ A Modern 
Cabaret ’’ was a good idea, essentially suitable to a 
revue. Unfortunately, the authors have read so little 
that the three characters in the sketch talked in five 
minutes the language of five decades. 

Then why imitate the Chauve-Souris indefinitely ? 
It was a very clever troupe, but never produced anything 
which was within ten miles of being a revue. Again 
we see the old music-hall getting into the brain of the 
revue-writer. Only occasionally did the authors mirror 
for the Martians the way of the world, the wit of Hyde 
Park Corner or Covent Garden, and then immediately, 
despite the inferiority of the music and the silliness of 
the dialogue, the entertainment became quite bearable. 
But really, by this time, Mr. de Courville ought to have 
learned the elements of his job. Unfortunately too many 
people are still of the opinion that in order to be witty it 
is sufficient merely not to think. 


Francis BrrReELu. 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


T: Ex-Students’ Club of the Royal Academy of 








Dramatic Art produced last Sunday a very hope- 

ful comedy by an extremely young writer, Mr. 
van Druten, “The Return Half.’”’ A trying young man 
with literary aspirations is sent off to the colonies by his 
parents, who can stand him no longer. He is thought 
to have been drowned at sea. His family then publish 
his poems, which are boomed mercilessly ; biographies are 
written by persons who did not know him; and he has a 
huge posthumous success. Unfortunately, this tiresome 
young man has escaped drowning and “‘ made good ”’ as 
a chemist in New York. He returns on the eve of the 
publication of the ‘‘ In Memoriam edition,’ but decides 
it is kinder and better to clear out again and leave his 
family to the lucrative image of him they have raised in 
his stead. There were naturally weaknesses in the play. 
Particularly, the author did not let us know early enough 
what he was getting at with his characters, and had to 
explain in Act III. much that should have been made 
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clear in Act I. He should study with care our Comedy 
of Humours. On the other hand, his morals are good 
and his observation acute, while in spite of lapses his 
dialogue was often witty. I am looking forward with 
great curiosity to his next play. With any luck Mr. van 
Druten has a real future. 


The reappearance of Rachmaninoff in London this 
week brought all the players of the Prelude in C sharp 
minor flocking from the suburbs to the Queen’s Hall. 
There is no doubt that if a plebiscite were taken in the 
British Isles, the Dominions, and the U.S.A. to-morrow 
it would declare Rachmaninoff to be the world’s greatest 
composer. The C sharp minor Prelude is the musical 
equivalent of that well-known poem “ Laugh, and the 
world laughs with you.’’ Who will say that the 
authors of such works are not destined to live for ever 
in the public mind, even if their names are forgotten? 
Rachmaninoff, however, is a remarkably fine pianist, 
and those who shudder at his compositions may well 
tremble with joy when they hear him play. There are 
few pianists living to-day who can play the Chopin 
Valse in A flat major, Op. 64, No. 3, with the loveliness 
of rhythm and tone of the Russian pianist. 


The story of the French film ‘‘ Koenigsmark ”’ 
(showing at the Philharmonic Hall) is taken from the 
well-known novel by Pierre Benoit. It is of the con- 
ventional ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau ’’ type, and ought to have 
made an excellent filrh, but suffered so much at the hands 
of the scenario-writer that its plot has become muddled 
and unconvincing, its dramatic moments feeble. It is 
evidently impossible in film technique to treat a ‘‘ mys- 
tery ”’ in the literary or stage manner—that is, to dis- 
cover suddenly that ‘‘ there has been a murder.’’ The 
spectators must be carried along step by step, and 
allowed to understand clearly what is happening, both 
in the camps of the hero and of the villain. The senti- 
ment, also, in this film -has been laid on — lavishly, 
and many of the interior scenes are of a horribly tawdry 
luxuriousness. By far the best piece of acting is on the 
part of the villain. The heroine, Mile. Huguette Duflos, 
may be, as is claimed, the most beautiful woman in Paris, 
but neither her beauty nor her acting is suited to her 
part as the Grand Duchess, any more than the qualities 
of the hero to the réle of the poet-tutor with whom she 
falls in love. 


The Tivoli has put on this week a Metro-Goldwyn 
super-production entitled “Tess of the D’Urbervilles,”’ 
“ adapted from the famous novel by Thomas Hardy.’’ 
We are told in the programme that the producers have 
‘* outdone their fondest expectations ’’ and ‘‘ a master- 
piece of literature has become a masterpiece of the 
screen.’’ The setting is modernized; Angel Clare and 
Alec D’Urberville, both of immense wealth, pursue one 
another in Rolls-Royces ; the meeting between Angel and 
Tess, when Angel comes back from Brazil, takes place in 
a London night-club to the music of a Jazz band ; even 
at her lowest moments of fortune Tess wears a smart little 
costume from the Galerie Lafayette; the American film 
stars who take the parts of Angel and Tess are an adver- 
tisement-for-shaving-soap Jew-boy and a Ziegfeld Folly. 
The possibilities of the film are entirely neglected. Nota 
single cow is seen in this film, rot a glimpse of the open 
downs, though, of course, Stonehenge gets its chance. 
Let anyone who wants to vomit see Angel take from his 
pocket a picture-postcard of Tess. I suppose one ought to 
be brave and take it all as a joke, For, after all, it is 
much like any other film. But it is not possible to do 
so. The horror of modern exploitations strikes in this 
film with overwhelming force. Profanation, vulgarity, 
and falsehood cannot go much further. The Tivoli aspires 
to be a leading picture-house. Its management should 
understand that by putting on this film they have given 


many people a good reason for staying away from them 
in future. 


Mr. Dobson is holding an exhibition of water-colours 
and drawings of Venice, together with a few statuettes, 


at the Independent Gallery, Grafton Street. Mr. Dob- 
son’s versatility is surprising. We know him already 
as by far the most interesting British sculptor of the 
present day; now he turns out also to be a very compe- 
tent water-colourist. It is true that he continues to see 
things—be they buildings, trees, or bottles of mineral 
water—with the sculptor’s eye for form and mass rather 
than for colour. As a result, these water-colours are 
often tinted drawings in which the colour seems slightly 
to obscure the extremely sensitive drawing beneath it. 
Yet the colour itself, especially in the pictures of build- 
ings at Venice, is very delicate and well-arranged. 
Among the statuettes is a fine torso (No. 29) and a small 
study for Mr. Dobson’s design for the Welsh National 
War Memorial. 


The uproar about Mr. D. W. Griffith’s “ Love and 
Sacrifice ’’ is a very good historical joke. It will be 
remembered that Mr. T. P. O’Connor censored this film 
because the picture it gave of the American War of 
Independence was unfair to the English. This was 
undoubtedly the case, but Mr. Griffith should not 
be too severely blamed, as he went to the more 
generally accepted authorities on the subject—the great 
English historians, Lord Macaulay, Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, and other leading Whigs. It is gratifying 
to think that the historical conscience of Mr. O’Connor’s 
office is so sensitive and up-to-date. No doubt the Eng- 
lish Board of Censors knew perfectly well that Mr. 
Griffith, if he had wanted, could have given a fairer view 
of this remarkable struggle. He had only to consult the 
solitary works of a great American historian, the recently 
deceased Mr. Osgood. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, October 11.—Ethel Bartlett, Rae Robertson, 
and the Chaplin Trio, concert, at 3, at olian Hall. 
Sunday, October 12.—Sunday Players’ Season, at St. 
George’s Hall, at 8.15. 
Monday, October 13.—Isobel McLaren, Song Recital, at 
£olian Hall. 
Joseph Coleman, Violin Recital, at 8.15, at Wig- 
more Hall. 
Week of English Opera, at Victoria Rooms, Clifton. 
Tuesday, October 14.—Professor D. 8. Margoliouth on 
“The Origins of Arabic Poetry,’’ at the Royal 
Asiatic Society. ' 
Wednesday, October 15.—Sarah Fischer, Song Recital, 
at 3, at Wigmore Hall. 
Dr. E. A. Baker on ‘‘ The Use of Libraries,’ at 
5.30, at University College. 

Thursday, October 16.—Nancy Holland and Richard 
Ford, Song Recital, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 
¥riday, October 17.—Dora Stevens, Vocal Recital, at 

8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 
Omrcron. 


—" 





UNTEACHABLE. 


To some, thoughts flying into futurity’s cloud ; 
To some, pale provings mocking time and space; 
To some, the puzzling out to-day’s hoarse crowd ; 
To each his own: I run a backward race. 


I have been wandering distant roads, have striven 
To win new comprehensions ; much in vain. 

There’s that within me cares not what is given 

By such migrations; of a stubborn grain, 


This Hodge-like serf and tyrant trudges on, 
Grudges and growls at all my innovations, 
Lets new things go to rack when I am gone 
On other errands, sticks to’s old vocations. 


Caelum, non animum—nay, scarce he’ll see 
An altered sky, and this, all said and done, 
I like him for; he’ll sit by his old tree 
To eat his bit of dinner, out o’ the sun. 


Epuunp Biunpen. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE HARVEST OF AUTUMN BOOKS. 


statement that too many books are published, if 

he had done what I have done during the last 
week or two—read carefully through all the publishers’ 
announcement lists and marked those books which 
should be given a place in our Supplement. Both in 
quantity and quality the book harvest promises this 
year to be an average one. Unless unknown genius 
is to furnish us with most welcome surprises, there will 
be little or nothing of the very highest quality, though 
there are many books which one can look forward to 
reading either with profit or pleasure. I propose to 
select, from the enormous mass of undistinguished and 
undistinguishable volumes, a few which I think are 
above the average in interest. Naturally such a selec- 
tion is biased by one’s personal tastes, and my list will 
omit many books that other people would rightly include. 

* * * 


j DO not believe that anyone would disagree with the 


Biography, as our list shows, becomes more and more 
popular, a fact which seems to indicate sound judgment 
in the reading public. Many people will look forward to 
reading ‘‘ The Life of James Elroy Flecker ’’ (Oxford: 
Blackwell). I see that Messrs. Brentano are publishing 
a translation of ‘‘ Paul Cézanne,’’ by Ambroise Vollard ; 
when I read this book in French, I certainly thought it 
a masterpiece. The translation of ‘‘ The Travel Diary of 
a Philosopher,’’ by Count Hermann Keyserling (Cape), 
is also of considerable interest. Readers of Tue Nation 
will welcome in book form Mrs. MacCarthy’s ‘‘ A Nine- 
teenth-Century Childhood ’’ (Heinemann). The fourth 
volume of ‘‘ Memoirs of William Hickey ’’ (Hurst & 
Blackett) is another book to look forward to. Others 
which 1 would select are:—‘ Mazzini,’’ by Edyth 
Hinkley (Allen & Unwin); ‘‘ The Life of John William 
Strutt, Third Baron Rayleigh,’ by Robert John Strutt 
(Arnold); ‘‘ Without Prejudice,’’ by Margot Asquith 
(Thornton Butterworth) ; ‘‘ John Keats,’’ by Amy Lowell 
(Cape); ‘‘ David Lloyd George, War Minister,’”’ by 
J. Saxon Mills (Cassell) ;“‘ The Life and Letters of Anton 
Tchehov,’’ by 8. S. Koteliansky and Philip Tomlinson 
(Cassell); ‘‘ The Memoirs of Alexander Herzen: My 
Past and Thoughts,’’ Vols. III. and IV., translated by 
Mrs, Garnett (Chatto & Windus); ‘‘ Leigh Hunt,’’ by 
Edmund Blunden (Cobden-Sanderson) ; ‘‘ Mark Twain’s 
Autobiography ’’ (Harper); ‘‘ The Life of Lord 
Wolseley,’ by Sir Frederick Maurice (Heinemann) ; 
‘* The River of Life,’’ by John St. Loe Strachey (Hodder 
& Stoughton); ‘‘ The Life of the Archpriest Avvakum, 
by Himself,’ translated by Jane Harrison and Hope 
Mirrlees (Hogarth Press) ; ‘‘ Life and Letters of Rt. Hon. 
George Wyndham ’”’ (Hutchinson); “ Ben Kendim: A 
Record of Eastern Travel,’”’ by Aubrey Herbert (Hutchin- 
son); ‘‘ Politics from Within,’’ by Rt. Hon. C. Addison 
(Jenkins) ; ‘‘ Fugger News-Letters’’ (Lane) ; ‘‘ Memorials 
of Albert Venn Dicey ’’ (Macmillan); ‘‘ Out of the 
Past,’”’ by Mrs. W. W. Vaughan (Margaret Symonds) 
(Murray); ‘‘ Lord Minto,’’ by John Buchan (Nelson) ; 
** Master Richard Quyny,”’ by E, I. Fripp (Oxford 
University Press) ; ‘‘ The Byron Mystery,’’ by Sir John 
Fox (Grant Richards); ‘‘ Memories of the Foreign 
Legion,’’ by M. M. (Secker); ‘“ The Letters of Olive 


Schreiner’? (Fisher Unwin); “Recollections and 
Reminiscences,’’ by Lord Hawke (Williams & Norgate). 
* * * 


After Biography the deluge—of novels. To pick and 
choose among the novels is extraordinarily difficult, but 
here is my attempt:— “Sturly,’’ by Pierre Custot 
(Cape) ; ‘‘ Spring Sowing,’’ by Liam O’Flaherty (Cape) ; 
** Innocent Desires,’’ by E. L. Grant Watson (Cape) ; 
** Elsie and the Child: A Tale of Riceyman Steps,’’ by 
Arnold Bennett (Cassell) ; ‘‘ The Old Men of the Sea,’’ 
by Compton Mackenzie (Cassell) ; ‘‘ Tents of Israel,’’ by 
G. B. Stern (Chapman & Hall); ‘‘ The Polyglots,’’ by 
William Gerhardi (Cobden-Sanderson) ; ‘‘ Those Barren 
Leaves,’”” by Aldous Huxley (Chatto & Windus); 


‘* Orphan Island,’’ by Rose Macaulay (Collins) ; ‘‘ Some- 
thing Childish,’ by Katherine Mansfield (Constable) ; 
‘* A. O. Barnabooth,’’ by Valery Larbaud (Dent) ; ‘‘ The 
Nature of a Crime,’’ by Joseph Conrad and F, M. 
Hueffer (Duckworth) ; ‘‘ The White Monkey,’’ by John 
Galsworthy (Heinemann); ‘‘ The Grub Street Nights 
Entertainment,’’ by J. C. Squire (Hodder & Stoughton) ; 
‘* Seducers in Ecuador,”’ by V. Sackville-West (Hogarth 
Press) ; ‘‘ People, Houses, and Ships,’’ by Elinor Mor- 
daunt (Hutchinson) ; ‘‘ Arnold Waterlow,’”’ by May Sin- 
clair (Hutchinson); “ Pipers and a Dancer,’’ by Stella 
Benson (Macmillan) ; ‘‘ The Old Ladies,’’ by Hugh Wal- 
pole (Macmillan) ; ‘‘ The Roadside Fire,’’ by Madeline 
Linford (Parsons); ‘‘ The Boy in the Bush,”’ by D. H. 
Lawrence and M. L. Skinner (Secker). 
* . 


In ‘‘ Criticism, Literature, and Essays’’ there is 
little of outstanding interest. The Cambridge University 
Press are publishing ‘‘ A History of Early Eighteenth- 
Century Drama, 1700-1750,’ by Allardyce Nicoll, and 
‘‘ A History of Persian Literature in Modern Times, 
1500-1924,”’ by Professor E. G. Browne. ‘‘ John Donne: 
a Critical Study,’’ by Hugh I’Anson Fausset (Cape), 
ought to be an interesting book. The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press is publishing ‘‘ Restoration Comedy, 1660- 
1720,’’ by Bonamy Dobrée. Among the essayists are 
Maurice Baring, ‘‘ Punch and Judy, and Other Essays ”’ 
(Heinemann); Robert Lynd, ‘‘ The Peal of Bells ”’ 
(Methuen); Rose Macaulay, ‘‘ A Volume of Essays ”’ 
(Methuen). In History ‘‘ The Foreign Policy of Castle- 
reagh, 1815-1822,’’ by Professor C. K. Webster (Bell), is 
certain to be an authoritative book on a really interesting 
historical subject. Other important historical works are 
‘* The Medieval Village,’’ by G. G. Coulton (Cambridge 
University Press); ‘‘ The Hittite Empire,’ by John 
Garstang (Hodder & Stoughton); ‘‘ A History of the 
University of Oxford,’’ by Sir Charles Mallet (Methuen) ; 
‘‘ Sidelights on the Thirty Years’ War,’’ by Hubert 
G. R. Reade (Routledge); ‘‘ Tudor Economic Docu- 
ments,’’ edited by R. H. Tawney and Eileen Power 
(Longmans). Among political and sociological the fol- 
lowing should be of interest: ‘‘ Conflict of Policies in 
Asia,’’ by T. F. Millard (Allen & Unwin); ‘‘ Germany 
and the World Tragedy,’’ by Theodor Wolff (Benn) ; 
“* Kenya,’”’ by Norman Leys (Hogarth Press) ; ‘‘ Prison 
Reform at Home and Abroad,’”’ by Sir Evelyn Ruggles- 
Brise (Macmillan); ‘‘ Labour, Social Reform, and 
Democracy,’”’ by Dr. A. 8. Rappoport (Stanley Paul) ; 
“‘ Britain, Egypt, and the Sudan,’’ by M. Travers 
Symons (Palmer). 

* * 

Space compels me to treat’the other classes of books 
very summarily. Messrs. Heinemann are publishing an 
English translation of ‘‘ Isvor, the Country of Willows,” 
by Princess Bibesco; I have been told by a good judge 
who read it in French that it is a remarkable book. 
‘* Tidemarks,’’ by H. M. Tomlinson (Cassell), and ‘‘ Sun- 
ward,’’ by Louis Golding (Chatto & Windus), are two 
travel books which should be something more than mere 
records of travel. In poetry ‘‘ Selected Poems of Emily 
Dickinson,’’ edited by Conrad Aiken (Cape), is of con- 
siderable interest. In New Editions Messrs. Constable 
are publishing the “ Halliford Edition of the Complete 
Works of Thomas Love Peacock ’’ in ten volumes. This 
season sees the completion of Messrs. Heinemann’s Tusi- 
tala Edition of Stevenson in thirty-five volumes, which 
is a model of what a “ pocket edition’’ should be; the 
same publishers now announce the Skerryvore Edition, 
the first complete “Library ’’ Edition of Stevenson. 
The magnificent “Shrewsbury Edition’’ of Samuel 
Butler, which will be completed in twenty volumes, has 
now reached its eighth. Messrs. Fisher Unwin are to 
publish the “ Atlantic Edition ’’ of Mr. Wells’s works in 
twenty-eight volumes. The Nonesuch Press publish a 
superb edition of Wycherley in four volumes. 

Leonarp Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


METAPHYSICS AND ART. 


European Literature in the Nineteenth Century. By 

BENEDETTO Croce. (Chapman & Hall. 16s.) 

Ir becomes increasingly difficult to be patient with Signor 
Croce’s books, whether they take the form of applied criti- 
cism (as in the case of “European Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century”) or critical theory. To some extent 
this is due to an unfortunate tone, nowhere so apparent as 
in this latest book—a tone somewhat truculent, somewhat 
peevish, as of an old pride injured and angry, a tone alter- 
nately magisterial and patronizing, and not infrequently 
malicious. Have these things a place in criticism, or need 
Signor Croce so often go out of his way to throw derisive 
stones at other critics, his predecessors and contemporaries ? 
One is annoyed by his repeated habit of doing so, and, 
passing beyond one’s annoyance, one makes the unpleasant 
discovery of the large place which intellectual vanity takes 
in Signor Croce’s motive. Impossible, of course, to exorcise 
this—every critic must have his secret share. But when, 
somehow injured, it begins to affect the critic’s tone, to dis- 
colour emotionally his perceptions and judgments, one loses 
that comforting beliet in his impartiality which one is so 
willing to exert. It is only because Signor Croce is a very 
respectable citizen of letters that one makes an effort, in this 
regard, to overcome one’s distaste. And then one discovers 
that this is not the least difficulty which he presents. 

One does not mean by this that there is anything 

‘ abstruse or difficult in the book itself, which is a competent, 
if unexciting, survey of twenty-five rather capriciously 
selected nineteenth-century figures, One would even be 
glad if several of these chapters had been in this sense more 
difficult—one cannot feel that Signor Croce has adequately 
“seen ’ eScott or Stendhal or Manzoni or De Musset, to. 
name but a few; and if he comes closest, in his treatment 
of Caballero and Monti and Baudelaire, and perhaps Leo- 
pardi, to enriching definitely our perceptions, he certainly 
does not enrich them very much. He has, too, his own quite 
emphatic sense of values, which prompts him to put Manzoni 
above Balzac and Byron, and to state that the works of Scott 
are not at all to be considered as “art or poetry,” but as 
something else (?); and which, while it compels him 
(reluctantly) to diminish severely the stature of Leopardi, 
enables him to hail Carducci as perhaps the greatest poet 
of the century, ‘‘a poet-Vates, a heroic poet, an ultimate 
pure descendant from Homer,” and the author of a poetry 
“suited to prepare and to comfort man in the battles of life 
with its potent, lofty, and virile tone.” With this, which 
is simply a judgment, one sympathizes or not, according to 
one’s taste. It is not in one’s disagreement, here and there, 
that one feels a growing difficulty, a sense of obstruction and 
failure, but in something more profound. 

This profounder something, which alienates one’s sympa- 
thies, is in part Signor Croce’s persistently metaphysical 
view of art, a view almost religious in intensity, hostile to all 
other views, and aimed primarily (so one feels) at a philo- 
sophical justification of art, not at a functional understanding 
of it. He begins with the hypothesis that art is something 
sublime, absolute, and autonomous; and his purpose seems 
not so much to attempt an analysis of its causes and roots 
in human nature as to assign it a metaphysical place. Per- 
haps one ought’ not to quarrel with this. What one 
has more right to resent is the fact that, while Signor Croce’s 
view is so clearly a metaphysical one, nevertheless he claims 
to be “scientific.” Is it necessary to note that science does 
not always profitably build on large, loose, unverified assump- 
tions, and that a modestly empirical method of investigation 
is sometimes better? But Signor Croce’s method is that of 
a generous hypothesis or two followed by an ‘ argument,” 
an elaborate logical structure, which as often as not is pure 
verbalism, and often enough is not even good logic. In “ The 
Essence of the Atsthetic,” for example, he says: “ And if it 
be asked why art cannot be a physical fact” (he has just 
stated that it is not) ‘‘ we must reply, in the first place, that 
physical facts do not possess reality, and that art, to which 
so many devote their whole lives, and which fills all with a 
divine joy, is supremely real; thus it cannot be a physical 
fact, which is something unreal.” The reasoning, the 
assumptions, do not seem flawless ; nor, granting the idealist 


position, can one perceive precisely on what Signor Croce 
bases his discovery that one’s feeling (relation) toward a 
work of art is real, while one’s relation toward an apple 
(say) is not. One could multiply instances of this sort of 
logistic thinking, a vague verbal juggling, which gets him 
again and again into terminological difficulties from which 
the only escape is a quibble, and which take him always 
farther from a genuinely scientific approach to his subject. 
Art, in all this, is nowhere, is lost in the absolute, or at 
best is glimpsed for a moment as “an aspiration enclosed 
in the circle of a representation,” or as something of which 
the only “judgment . . . is philosophical.” 

This, of course, is not very helpful; and it is odd that 
Signor Croce, who, in his preface, claims to be scientific, 
loses no opportunity of referring sarcastically to those who 
employ the methods of biography or physiology or psy- 
chology, or (as he likes to put it) ‘‘ erotic psychopathology,” 
in their effort to grasp the nature of art or to understand its 
function. Why should this irritate him so intensely? One 
suspects him of being half aware of the hollowness of his 
position, and of its inadequacy ; its inadequacy, that is, in 
providing him with a means of approach to his subject. For, 
unhappily, his view of art as autonomous and absolute ; and 
his thence-deduced disbelief in categories, “kinds” and 
“classes” of art; and his further deduction that ‘‘ form ” 
and “material”? cannot be isolated for study—these views 
force him to make of his criticism very largely a sort of 
examination of souls, often conducted in a moral light, and 
with apologetic reference to the influences of time or place 
or history ; apologetic, becaus9 these seem to suggest that 
there is a part of art which is, in a sense, “external.” And 
precisely here one sees why it is that one always, in these 
critical notes, feels a little cheated. It is because Signor 
Croce is himself cheated. His “view” will not permit 
him, on the one hand, to employ psychology and 
biography in his study of a poet’s “ behaviour” or develop- 
ment; nor, on the other hand, can he sufficiently admit the 
separability of form or literary class to devote himself to a 
minute testing of the principles there at work, and of the 
extent to which those principles control the writer or are 
controlled by him. We get from Signor Croce, therefore, 
neither a careful and precise analysis of style (from the 
linguistic or historical or prosodic or psychological view- 
point, coming to the esthetic) nor an analogous study of 
motive, but an attempt, necessarily confused and incomplete, 
to give both at once in a somewhat sentimental, paraphrastic 
commentary on an author’s character as revealed in his 
work. This Signor Croce sometimes does admirably, as in 
his study of Baudelaire; yet one wishes that he could free 
himself from his metaphysical and logical difficulties (which 
are unreal) and allow his perceptiveness and power of 
analysis a fuller play. ‘“ How does it come about” (he asks, 
after quoting a passage from Maupassant) “ that these com- 
monplace reflections, these poor words, move us to tears?” 
Well, how does it? Signor Croce does not answer his ques- 
tion, appearing to think that to have asked it is sufficient ; 
it is a sort of question which he, seldom raises, and answers 
almost never. And yet one is inclined to think that it is 
exactly here that criticism begins—where, unfortunately, 
Signor Croce leaves off. 

In a sense a critic qualifies as intelligent more by his 
awareness of esthetic problems than by his solution of them 
—the solution is apt to be temperamental, not logical, is 
not necessarily right or wrong, and one is free to agree or 
disagree, to sympathize or not, according to one’s own 
temperament. It is when the perception of a problem is 
acute, rich in perspective and implications, that one honours 
a critic and profits by him. Signor Croce gives us, of this 
perceptive sort, little light ; his theory of art as “ intuition,” 
and all the verbal paraphernalia dependent thereon, keep 
him, inevitably, close to- mediocrity as a practical critic, 
since the intuitionist can only say “like” or “‘ dislike,” not 
pausing to say why. And as for the amazing metaphysical 
structure which he builds about art—dare one breathe the 
suggestion that it has, somewhat, the appearance of high- 
class intellectual fake ? 

Mr. Ainslie’s translation is marred by obscurities and 
errors, and by peculiarities of grammar. “ Vile are thou that 
has woven a mantle of infamy; may it remain upon thy 
back,” he translates a passage from Berchet. 


ConRiaD AIKEN. 
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a 1. FISHER UNWIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SOME PIQUANT PEOPLE 


By LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD. 15s. net. 
Mr. Lincoln Springfield, who has been .a London journalist 
for over forty years, and who was for many years editor 
of “ London Opinion,” has written his reminiscences which 
he calls ‘“‘Some Piquant People.” Journalists, actors, 
crooks, men about town, men about clubs, are described 
with zest and with plenty of humour, and, although naught 
is set down in malice, there is always sufficient piquancy 
in the description to make these personalities as alive to 
the reader as they must be to the author. The result is a 
book which everybody will read and quote. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE PACIFIC 


By J. MACMILLAN BROWN. Illustrated. 30s. net. 
Dr. J. Macmillan Brown, the Chancellor of the University 
of New Zealand, is one of the greatest authorities on the 
islands of the Pacific, and has spent years of exhaustive 
study of the Islands, and especially Easter Island, both 
from an anthropological and archeological point of view. 
The book, written for the most part on Easter Island itself, 
gives a very full account of its features, inhabitants, ancient 
sculptors, various cults and religions. Finally, the author 
adopts the startling theory of subsidence of surrounding 
archipelagoes once the centre of a great empire. 

“It is a most important and interesting piece of work.” 
—Daily Mail. 


GEORGE DIGBY: Second Earl of Bristol 


By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. 15s. net. 


A most interesting account of the life of the person whose 
career Horace Walpole described as ‘one contradiction.” 
George Digby, Second Earl of Bristol, was one of the hand- 
somest and wittiest courtiers in the time of Charles the 
First, and survived hare-brained escapades, battle and 
exile, to be accused of high treason by Charles the Second, 
and then become this King’s trusted confidant, to embrace 
Roman Catholicism, and vote for the Test Act, and finally 
to die quietly in his bed before Titus Oates had made life 
a terror to all of the old religion. 


THE LETTERS OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON to MISS J. 1834-1851 


Fdited, with extracts from the Diary of the latter, by 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 10s. 6d. net. 


These letters, found in the attic of a country house, were, 
on publication some years ago, regarded as forgeries and 
treated accordingly. Time has since established their 
authenticity beyond the shadow of a doubt, and supple- 
mented as they are by the Diary of Miss J., make most 
interesting reading. ‘ 

““The correspondence would seem incredible were it not 
so well authenticated, and I recommend this new edition 
of it to a younger generation.”—The Sphere. 


The LETTERS of OLIVE SCHREINER: 
1876—1920 


Edited and with an Introduction by S. C. CRON- 
WRIGHT-SCHREINER. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
The guiding principles in making the selection have been 
autobiographical and general interest. Such a _ selection 
from so brilliant and powerful a writer with references to 
the public achievements of well-known persons in literature 
and in politics, together with comments on great events 
which occurred during her life, cannot fail to be interesting. 


LONDON AND LONDONERS IN THE 
EIGHTEEN-FIFTIES AND SIXTIES 


By ALFRED ROSLING BENNET. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


“Give us the Fon old days” is an almost universal cry in 
the busy hustling world to-day. In this book, Mr. Bennet 
has recorded some most interesting sidelights on the 
London of bygone days. 





A KING’S LESSONS IN STATE- 
CRAFT: Louis XIV. 


Letters to his Heirs. With an Introduction and Notes 
by JEAN LONGNON. Translated from the French by 
HERBERT WILSON. With Frontispiece Portrait. 98. net. 
The qualities of kingship, as revealed in thes intimate dis- 
courses, show the real directing mind of the Grand Monarque 
beneath the glittering exterior which he presented to the 
world, and the power and magnificence of France during 

his long reign are an indication of his real greatness. 
“In the result we are able to enjoy documents of the 
highest historical importance, and of great literary value.” 
—Yorkshire Post. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE IN 1815 


By ELIE HALEVY. Translated from the French. 


25s. net. 
In this volume of M. Elie Halévy’s ‘Histoire de Peuple 
Anglais” the reader will find a picture of England in the 
early nineteenth century where every feature is indeed 
established by the most accurate and abundant evidence, 
but which never degenerates into a mere catalogue of 
isolated facts. 


THE SCHOOL FOR AMBASSADORS 


AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By J. J. JUSSERAND, Author of ‘‘ English Wayfaring 
Life,” ‘‘ A Literary History of the English People,” &c., 
&c. With Frontispiece Portrait. 21s, net. 


All these essays are marked by that happy blend of wisdom 
and humour which has made the author known to a large 
circle of English readers, a circle which is likely to be 
considerably increased by the publication of this new work. 


A SHEAF OF MEMORIES 


By FRANK SCUDAMORE. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Kings, diplomats, politicians, illustrious soldiers and 
sailors, well-known people in Art and Literature have been 
among the author’s intimate acquaintances, and his 
chapters teem with interesting and amusing anecdotes 
about them. 


IN THE CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE: 
A PERSONAL RECORD OF FORTY-SEVEN YEARS 


By PAUL KING, sometime Commissioner of Customs in 
China. With Portraits of Sir Robert Hart and the Author. 


15s. net. 
A first account of the life in the Chinese Customs Service by 
one who spent forty-seven years therein. It tells us much 
about Chinese Viceroys and Superintendents, and the inner 
workings of the unique International Service created by the 
late Sir Robert Hart. 


JAPAN FROM WITHIN 


By J. INGRAM BRYAN. 158. net. 


This book is the most careful and up-to-date survey of 
Japan’s progress in recent years, based on a first-hand 
study of sources open to few Occidentals. In this important 
work the author gives a concise and authoritative aceount 
of Japan’s Political, Economic, Industrial, Commercial, 
Moral and Religious condition and resources, and to 
indicate her future relations as a competitor with the 
English-speaking nations. 








THE ATLANTIC EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF H. G. WELLS 


THE LIMITED EDITION DE LUXE issued in 28 volumes 
A full prospectus of this Limited Edition can be obtained 
on application to the Publishers, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C. 2 
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STEPHEN CRANE. 

Stephen Crane: A Study in American Letters. By 
THOMAS BEER. Introduction by JOSEPH CONRAD. 
(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 

THE inopportuneness of genius in emerging in a community 

that does not comprehend it has rarely been better illustrated 

than in Stephen Crane’s fitful appearance on the American 
scene in the ‘nineties. Shelley’s case is a classic English 
example, but ‘‘ Atheist” Shelley escaped to Italy from John 

Bull and the Britannic scheme, whereas Crane came to 

England, and gained nothing by the exchange of domicile. 

He was visibly ill at ease, both in London and Oxted, and 

should have lit his camp fire in Texas or Mexico, the only 

regions his heart ever warmed to. Unfortunately, Crane 
married at twenty-six, and had to maintain his household 
gods by his pen, and still more unfortunately the Spanish- 

American War of 1898 lured him to Cuba, and three weeks 

of a war-correspondent’s hardships undermined his consump- 

tive constitution. Crane died in May, 1900, and America 
hastened to ignore the work and deny the memory of the 
only literary genius it had produced in a generation. 

Mr. Beer’s closely woven and incisive Study shows us in 
detail why Crane’s genius was everything that the good 
American, who loved both sensationalism and sentimentalism, 
disliked and feared. Crane, born in 1871, the fourteenth 
child of a Wesleyan minister who was “too simple and good 
to know anything about humanity,” reacted early against 
his tame environment, and later, as a Jersey reporter, pre- 
ferred the society of “ odd people,’’ such as circus-riders and 
bar-keepers, to that of “nice women,” school teachers, and 
summer boarders. At nineteen Crane had _ read 
“Salammbé” and Tolstoy’s “ Sebastopol,” and had decided 
that American writers were ‘“ not sincere,” American maga- 
zines were “no good,’’ American religion was “ mildewed,” 


and the Bowery was the only interesting place in New York. 


At twenty Crane, now a free-lance reporter on the New York 
Press, had written ‘‘ Maggie,” a study of Bowery life and 
morals, which, so Mr. Beer informs us, is still almost 
unknown to Americans. I fear.that few English people have 
read this little masterpiece of irony, which in style and in 
remorseless sincerity can stand beside the best work of the 
Russian masters. In spite of Hamlin Garland’s and W. D. 
Howells’ enthusiastic commendation, no publisher or book- 
seller would look at “ Maggie,’ which was published at 
Crane’s expense, and later, served to light fires in his gloomy 
lodgings. Copies now sell at fifty pounds, In 1893 Crane 
wrote “ The Red Badge of Courage” in ten days, and sold it 
to a syndicate for 2 hundred dollars. The story, which 
brought showers of both approving and furious letters from 
old soldiers, was published by Appletons in October, 1895, 
and was an instantaneous success, all the American reviewers 
being enthusiastic. So Crane became famous at twenty-four ; 
but Mr. Beer points out significantly that no notice of the 
book except Howells’ ‘‘ mentions the ironies chasing them- 
selves through ‘The Red Badge.’” Aud an exquisite sense 
of irony mocking the passions was at the core of Crane’s 
genius. The English reviewers in turn, assisted by Henley, 
“The New Review,” and George Wyndham, helped to swell 
the chorus of praise. The subject, the American Civil War, 
was then a glorious living memory, and now the coy, timid 
magazine editors came yelping on Crane’s track, and his 
bundle of Texan and Mexican stories, the fruit of a trip made 
in 1895, was gobbled up by “ McClure’s.” Crane was dined 
and lionized in breezy fashion by journalists and fellow 
authors, but, with his faculty ior piercing to the marrow 
of a matter, he remarked: “It seems I can do any damn 
thing I want to, but to be let dlone.” And Crane’s success 
made him many enemies. As early as the spring of 1896, Mr. 
Beer tells us, baseless ramours of Crane’s dissipations and 
drug-taking, which subsequently grew into a solid marmoreal 
legend, accepted by all good Americans, were clustering 
round him. 

After an unsuccessful effort to get into Cuba on a fili- 
bustering steamer sunk in the attempt, from which adven- 
ture was born “The Open Boat,’’ another masterpiece of 
narrative, Crane came to England in the spring of 1897, 
and rushed off to Greece as a war-correspondent. A pure 
artist by temperament, Crane was a failure at this work, 
but his week of wandering about the Greek defensive lines 
bore fruit later in “ Deaith and the Child,” a sketch which 
Joseph Conrad always spoke of as a perfect gem of crafts- 


manship. An attack of dysentery in Athens was followed 
by Crane’s marriage to an American lady “who had fallen 
in love with him at Jacksonville and come after him to 
Greece,” and by their setting up their establishment at 
Ravensbrook, a villa at Oxted. And for their English period 
anybody interested in Crane must turn to Conrad’s charm- 
ing Introduction to Mr. Beer’s book. From my personal 
knowledge of those years I can confirm everything that 
Conrad says about Crane’s sensitiveness, sincerity, and 
earnestness. No one but Conrad could have conveyed so 
delicately and justly that feeling of Crane’s clear-eyed 
intensity and the brooding shadow in his smile. The fact 
is that Conrad’s affectionate interest drew out Crane’s deepest 
and finest elements, and he became calm in Conrad’s com- 
pany, whereas the offensively vulgar set of journalists who 
hugged him to their Bohemian bosoms, invaded his house, 
and ate and drank at his expense both irritated and excited 
Crane. 

In Crane’s genius there was certainly an element of weak- 
ness which Conrad in his sympathy has minimized. Crane 
deeply admired Conrad not only for his work and adven- 
turous life, but for the force of his personality. Unfor- 
tunately, Mrs. Crane, as I noted in my visits, showed no dis- 
crimination in her hospitality, and much of Crane’s time 
was wasted in entertaining people with whom he had nothing 
in common. Looking back now upon his last years, I 
think that Crane’s blazing success was perhaps his misfor- 
tune. It brought him into contact with men of the world 
such as Harold Frederic, who understood his genius so little 
as to bluff him into writing his weakest work, the novel “ On 
Active Service.” And here I revert to my opening note, the 
inopportuneness of genius. ‘“‘ The Red Badge of Courage ”’ 
has sold, I believe, a score of editions since Crane’s death, 
but “The Open Boat,’’ which contains Crane's finest things, 
has been steadily and coldly ignored both by American and 
English “critics.” Exquisite pieces such as ‘The Bride 
Comes to Yellow Sky,” “ Death and the Child,” “‘ The Pace 
of Youth,” “An Ominous Baby,” ‘An Experiment in 
Misery,” all pure triumphs of style, are so little known that 
I doubt if one in forty of my readers has even heard of them. 
And as for “ Maggie,” the tale which Howells remarked with 
truth has “the quality of Greek Tragedy,” not one in sixty 
has read it. And how many remember “ Black Riders” and 
“George's Mother,” little masterpieces for which the con- 
noisseur would exchange a ton of ordinary talented verse and 
prose? I have analyzed elsewhere the art of Crane, ‘‘a pure 
artist, brilliant, remorselessly keen, delighting in life’s pas- 
sions and ironies, amusing, tragic, or grimacing,” and I hope 
that Mr. Beer’s valuable, sympathetic Study, which in its 
tessellated manner admirably recreates the American atmo- 
sphere of the ‘nineties, will lead to a revival of interest in 
the works. I understand that after a good deal of heart- 
searching an American publisher has taken his courage in 
both hands, and is about to issue a Collected Edition which 
is twenty years late. 

Epwarp GARNETT. 


A CONRAD STORY. 


The Nature of a Crime. By JosEPpH CoNRAD and ForD 
Mapox HvuEFFER. (Duckworth. 5s.) 


I suppose for most readers of ‘‘ The Nature of a Crime”’ the 
main interest will lie in an attempt to trace Joseph Conrad’s 
share in that suave and graceful tale. I cannot pretend that 
in this endeavour I myself have been particularly successful. 
The whole story, in its spiritual atmosphere (or perhaps I 
should say in its lack of a spiritual atmosphere), strikes me 
as definitely unlike Conrad. It is difficult to imagine the 
author of “Lord Jim” creating so highly sophisticated a 
person as the central character, the “criminal,” who is pre- 
sented to us in this series of letters written by himself, who 
is a quite unmoral person, capable indeed of sentimental 
renunciation, but only because this particular renunciation 
appeals to him esthetically. The letters, written to the 
lady he loves, form a confession, a last confession, for he is 
determined to put an end to his life when the bundle is 
dispatched. 

He is a swindler, it seems, a man devoid of a sense of 
honour. Trustee of his friend Burden’s estate, he has used 
the fortune left in his charge for his own purposes, and in 
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a few days, when the Burden boy shall have come of age, 
the truth must be revealed. So there is but little 
virtue in his belated confession, and less in the 
excuse he finds for his lapse from rectitude, his “ crime.”’ 
This, he assures the lady, has its sole origin in his love for 
her ; if is because of the hopelessness of his passion that he 
has tried to find forgetfulness in a counter-excitement, and, 
needless to add, he feels and expresses the greatest contempt 
for young Edward Burden, his dupe, who trusts him 
implicitly, and in the end refuses to have the accounts 
examined. 

Such a subject, it is true, one might conceive of as 
treated by Conrad, but treated ironically, and I can find 
no trace of irony in “The Nature of a Crime.’’ There is 
nothing to mark the scale of moral values—no contrast, no 
depth—the nameless author of the letters is accepted at his 
own estimation, is a “ superior” person, unconventional and 
liable to be misunderstood by simple folk, but certainly 
‘* superior.” 

Conrad himself, in his preface dated June, 1924, seems 
almost completely to have forgotten his share in “ this small 
piece of collaboration.” ‘ No doubt our man was conceived 
for purposes of irony,” he writes. But was he? How can 
the irony have so entirely evaporated that what remains has 
even a slightly sentimental flavour? Mr. Hueffer, in his 
preface, is almost equally vague, turns rapidly from the 
subject to write of the collaboration that produced 
“ Romance.” And indeed there is very little to say of this 
story, this little novel, such value as it may possess lying 
almost wholly in the grace of the writing, which does charm 
the ear. But, for all its grace, we shall not discover Conrad’s 
secret in it, nor will even the most ingenious find it easy 
te fit this odd piece into “ the figure in the carpet.” 


Forrest Rerp. 


SHAKESPEAREANA. 


Master Richard Quyny, Bailiff of Stratford-upon-Avon 
and Friend of William ‘Shakespeare. By Epear I. 
Fripp. (Oxford University Press. 10s.) 


Tus work is a compilation of facts concerning Shakespeare’s 
friend Richard Quyny (more usually written “Quiney ’’) 
and other burgesses and citizens of Stratford ; in addition, it 
contains a number of assumptions and conjectures concern- 
ing Shakespeare, an attempt to represent the poet as a 
morally blameless man, and a disputable interpretation of 
the Sonnets. 

The value of Mr. Fripp’s book is confined to its quota- 
tions from old documents and the Quiney letters, from which 
a reader gleans picturesque and quaint facts concerning the 
Stratford of Shakespeare. Richard Quiney is a figure in 
the meagre Shakespearean biography ; his father was a friend 
of John Shakespeare, his son married Judith Shakespeare, 
and the Birthplace possesses a letter from Quiney asking 
William Shakespeare for a loan of £30. A commentator is 
surely justified in asserting considerable intimacy between 
the two families; but very little else is positively known. 
Mr. Fripp is lavish of conjectures ; ‘‘ we may believe,” “ no 
doubt,” “doubtless,” “‘ may have been,” “ probably ” appear 
many times in his pages. He identifies Quiney with the 
“young friend” of Shakespeare’s who died early, mentioned 
by Aubrey ; he may have been, but it is not certain. Indis- 
putable evidence about the life and relationships of William 
Shakespeare is woefully small; we know there was such a 
man, we know a few facts of his life, we have his writings— 
the great, the important fact—but the rest is mystery and 
conjecture, “ darkness visible.” There will, therefore, be no 
end to the biographies of William Shakespeare and to the 
fantastic theories about the “ real” authorship of his works, 
theories of which Mr. Fripp is sanely contemptuous. 

It is interesting to learn that “ Master Shakespeare” 
bought ‘“‘ one book” from among the effects of Robert Young, 
who deceased March Ist, 1595. Alas! the entry does not 
say “ Master William Shakespeare.” The glimpses of Shake- 
speare’s fellow-townsmen are often amusing ; as in this reso- 
lution of the Stratford Council :— 

‘* Agreed by all the Company now present that Nicholas 

Barnhurst, in consideration of his lewd and bad speeches 

used in the Council Chamber as well to George Badger in 


calling him knave and rascal, as in using divers other abuses 

to the rest of the Company then present, from henceforth 

shall be no longer one of the Aldermen but quite put out 
of the Company for ever.”’ 

In the early months of 1597 there was an epidemic at 
Stratford which removed such characters as old Mistress 
Weaver, the Puritan recusant; Thomas Deege, the old 
weaver; William Rogers, the Sergeant at the Mace; and 
John Bromhall, the parson. That is a glimpse of old 
England. Here is another: in September, 1598, the Stratford 
Council passed a resolution concerning the great disorder 
caused by the Tipplers “ thorough their unreasonable strong 
drink, to the increase of quarrelling and other mis- 
demeanours.” Abraham Sturley, of Stratford, was in cor- 
respondence with Richard Quiney when the latter was in 
London on borough affairs. His letters are entertaining. 
“‘ Master Baily doth baily it right well. Your household are 
in health and ours. William Cooke is shuttle and will not 
be brought to our bow.” Again: “W. W., R. L., J. S., J. 8S. 
junior, blow the coals of despight and disgrace, and flinging 
the garbage of their aley entrails in our very faces, do what 
in them lies to blot every good proceeding.” “ Aley entrails ” 
is good. And once more, in November, 1598, Master Sturley 
to Master Quiney: “‘ Take heéd of tobacco, whereof we hear 
per William Perry. Against any long journey you may 
undertake on foot of necessity or wherein the exercise of 
your body must be employed, drink some good burned wine or 
aqua vite and ale strongly mingled, without bread for a 
toast ; and, above all, keep you warm.” 

Mr. Fripp can hardly be praised except as a compiler of 
the minutia of ancient Stratford life. When he ventures 
into biographical conjecture and critical interpretation he 
is less admirable. When trying to prove on internal evidence 
that Shakespeare was an “ attorney’s clerk in his early man- 
hood ” he says: “It is impossible for him to write anything 
without betraying the attorney”—an absurdity worthy of 
Bouvard and Pécuchet. One might argue on similar lines 
that Dickens must have kept a public-house. The 
“evidence” that Shakespeare was at Stratford in 1590 and 
1593 is not conclusive. Richard Quiney’s children were 
baptized William (1590, d. 1592), Anne (1592), William (1593), 
Mary (1594), John (1597). It will be observed that these are 
the Christian names of Shakespeare, his wife, his mother, 
and his father; the coincidence is striking, but hardly 
warrants the important conclusion that Shakespeare was in 
Stratford in 1590 and 1593 to act as godfather to these two 
Williams. We do not positively know that Shakespeare was 
in Stratford between 1584 and 1596; Aubrey’s note that 
“Shakespeare visited Stratford once a year” is not con- 
clusive. Mr. Fripp wishes to establish regular visits because 
he does not believe that Shakespeare deserted his wife for 
a period of years; neither does he believe in the reality of 
the dark lady of the Sonnets. 

This endeavour to make Shakespeare respectable is 
responsible for an interpretation of the Sonnets which is 
both arbitrary and disputable. - After an attempt to explain 
away the “dark lady” sonnets (127-154), Mr. Fripp says: 
“Let who will find infidelity in such creations; Anne 
Hathaway, we will hope, had more sense.” Had she so? 
She might possibly have suspected something had she read 
Sonnet 129 :— 


‘“‘The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action,” &., 


and the bitter Sonnet 138, which ends :— 


‘* Therefore I lie with her and she with me, 
And in our faults by lies we flatter’d be.” 


It is not much to the point to show that the “ dark lady ” is 
described in contradictory terms ; lovers are subject to anti- 
thetical moods and Elizabethan poets to antithetical con- 
ceits. It is by no means certain that “Mr. W. H.” stands 
for “ W. Hall,” as ingeniously conjectured by Sir Sidney Lee. 
Neither is it certain that the references to the rival poet 
“only and splendidly fit” Marlowe; they also fit Chapman, 
whose works might have supplied the phrase “ affable fami- 
liar ghost.” Mr. Fripp places the date of composition very 
early, 1590-1593 ; he interprets Sonnet 107 as a reference to 
the years immediately following the Armada. Other inter- 
pretations are equally possible. As an example of fanciful 
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The Economy of 
a Good Tobacco 


It is as cheap to smoke Three Nuns at Is. 2d. 
an ounce as other tobaccos which are sold at 


2d. or 3d. an ounce less. 


Try this experiment. Fill a pipe with one 
of the cheaper tobaccos and see how long it 
takes you to smoke it through. Then fill the 
same pipe with Three Nuns — time that. 
You will find that the pipeful of Three Nuns 
lasted much longer—the difference being 
anything from 20 per cent upwards. 


Three Nuns is cut in those curious circlets to 
ensure slow burning. er, its entire 

m from dust or waste means that every 
particle can be smoked with full enjoyment 
of the wonderful Three Nuns flavour. Add 
the coolness and mellowness of this high- 
grade tobacco, produced by a firm with 200 
years experience, and you — a smoke 
that is as near perfect as can be. 
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interpretation of Shakespeare’s poetry the following passage 
may be quoted :— 
“*In a Catholic environment he set his heroine, his first 


ideal English maiden, a mere sketch, but full of charm, dear 
to us in the song of her praise : 


‘ Who is Sylvia? What is she 
That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair and wise is che : 
The Heaven such grace did lend her 
That she might admired be.’ 


Here indeed (and Shakespeare never threw off the Cal- 
vinist) is the Protestant doctrine of grace; but Sylvia’s 
holiness is of the old devout, naive kind, examples of which 
might be found in wealthy and cultivated homes in 1590, 
none the less sincere and winsome because of its endurance 
of persecution.’’ 


What would Matthew Arnold have said to that? 
RicHarD ALDINGTON. 


WOMAN IN HISTORY. 


Mary Wollstonecraft. By MADELINE LINFORD. 
maker Series.” (Parsons. 4s. 6d,) 

Woman in World History: Her Place in the Great 
Religions. By E. M. Wuitr. (Jenkins. 8s. 6d.) 

Wemen Peace-Makers. By HeseSPAULL. (Harrap. 2s. 6d.) 


THE cynical mind, said Mr. MacDonald at Dundee the other 
day, is often the lazy mind, and his words might with advan- 
tage be taken to heart by those who prattle incessantly 
about sex antagonism. There is no surer amulet 
against a morbid concentration upon present discontents 
than a cultivation of the historic sense. To isolate the 
present is to magnify its imperfections ; whereas to see the 
present as ‘‘the child of the past and the parent of the 


‘** The Road- 


future” is to appreciate its solid attainments and possi- 


bilities. The acquiring of the historic sense does not neces- 
sarily imply detailed and laborious scholarship. It only 
demands a reasonable exercise of intellect and imagination. 
Those who grudge that exercise will always be looking, alike 
in the political and the domestic field, for some miracle to 
accomplish what can only be achieved by the effort which 
they withhold; and so they will remain for ever disillu- 
sioned. It is always those who will do nothing themselves 
who expect “the Government” to do everything; and, 
similarly, the men and women who rebel most querulously 
against the “limitations” and “vices” of the opposite 
sex are invariably those who have given least thought to 
the evolutionary causes that have conditioned the differences 
in sex psychology, and to the consequent difficulties of bring- 
ing them into harmony. 

Miss Madeline Linford, who is to be congratulated on 
a very agreeable literary style, does not lack the historic 
sense, as is shown by her contrast between the position of 
women under the Puritans and in the eighteenth century. 
Nevertheless, she sometimes alls a prey to the conventional 
generalizations with which many women are apt to repre- 
sent their kind as abused. Mary Wollstonecraft, she says, 
‘* suffered at every turn from the narrow limits which bounded 
the range of her sex. She was hampered by poverty, poor 
education, the tyranny of men, and by the hard, conserva- 
tive bitterness that greeted every step she took towards pro- 
gress.” It is true that Mary Wollstonecraft did suffer from 
masculine cruelty; but other passages in Miss Linford’s 
pages indicate that she uses “ the tyranny of men” in a 
more general sense. It is against all that is loosely sug- 
gested by that phrase that Miss White protests in her able, 
well-documented, and very readable book. It must not be 
imagined that, in declining to share the not uncommon 
indignation of her sex, Miss: White has attempted a one- 
sided defence of man. Far from it. She knows well enough 
the evil men can do, and she does not minimize it. But, as 
she traces comprehensively, if briefly, the evolution of woman 
from earliest times to our own day, in the light not only of 
history, poetry, and legend, but of geography and economics, 
she maintains that, while there has been much individual 
cruelty, there has seldom been, in any part of the world or in 
any age, @ deliberate and systematic degradation of women. 
Life may often have been hard to woman, as when, in primi- 
tive times, she was compelled to be the burden-bearer 
because the man must be free at any moment to deal with 


‘a cold, frosty, windy morning. 


enemies and dangers. But, on the gradually unfolding page 
of evolution, men and women are alike revealed as respond- 
ing naturally to their environment—to the prevailing 
climatic, religious, and other conditions of their time and 
place—and unavoidably working out their destiny in col- 
laboration. The fact that only recently have women become 
politically conscious does not mean that only recently have 
they gained power or even freedom. In distant epochs of 
the world’s history, as in ancient Egypt, they have, among 
the privileged classes, where freedom for man and woman 
was alone known, enjoyed a full measure of liberty ; and in 
every age and country their influence has made itself felt and 
has often brought them the rewards which at the time they 
most desired. If in the past, Miss White argues, women 
have been so oppressed as many of them to-day suppose, 
their long submission does not reflect creditably upon their 
intelligence and courage. Nor, we may add, is it conceivable 
that, with the growth of political consciousness, they could 
suddenly have developed the rare intellectual, scientific, and 
other qualities revealed by the six well-known women 
workers for the League of Nations, whose biographies are 
briefly told, in very simple English, by Miss Hebe Spaull. 
Whether or not Miss White’s main argument be 
accepted, she has at least written a book which, inspired by a 
singularly alert historical sense, is full of vision, good feel- 
ing and wisdom. It is a book that cannot fail to.quicken 
understanding «nd to foster that positive, constructive tole- 
rance which is the corner-stone of freedom and progress. 
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SAMUEL PEPYS. 


Samuel Pepys. By GAMALIKL BRADFORD. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Illustrated Edition. Two Vols. 
(Dent. 15s.) 


Some there be who have no memorial; of some the praise 
Las been reported ; autobiographers are a tattered company 
and memoir-writers a disreputable host; they, indeed, are 
few whose private daily records have in themselves the stuff 
of immortality. And never man kept such a diary as Samuel 
Pepys. Six volumes he filled with laboured shorthand during 
many a late hour of candlelight, “Till the bellman came by 
with his bell . . . and cried, ‘ Past one of the clock, and 
*” The result is an unap- 
proached self-portrait, a piece of reality rescued from time’s 
passage and decay. 

The Goncourts, Greville, Amiel, may be caviare to the 
general; not so Pepys. He had a zest for life and an eager- 
ness to see and to know that recalls Donne’s “ hydroptic 
immoderate desire of human learning.” “ Very curious to 
observe,” he found his world ; and he viewed it with healthy 
eyes that were too independent to make use of other people’s 
glasses. But his very faithfulness and his stark candour in 
setting down the endless intimate details of his thoughts and 
feelings and actions, adding up his life in little daily sums, 
compel us to examine the man, as it were, through a micro- 
scope, rather than see him in a mirror. If we are not 
historians of the Restoration, or students of psychology, we 
are grateful for such a book as Mr. Bradford’s, where the 
unwieldy bulk is subdued to selective purpose. 

The author’s avowed intention is portraiture, a different 
thing from biography. He must, therefore, within limits, be 
free to choose his material as he will, and it is merely point- 
less to regret that some favourite entry may not have served 
him. He would show us Pepys at the Navy Office, at the 
Play, at the Royal Society, at home; Pepys making money, 
making love, making music; Pepys and his dealings with 
his country, his property, his wife, and his God. Indeed, 
he has produced an extremely interesting book that may be 
compared, not always to its disadvantage, with works of 
more evident scholarship. Its faults are as obvious as they 
are, relatively, unimportant: the needlessly high key; 
prose which, designing to be informal and persuasive, is 
frequently uncareful; the recurring even-as-you-and-I tone 
we have learnt to associate with sub-titles at the kinema ; 
and the moral itching to extenuate the failings of a very 
natural man. This said, the portrait remains a vivid and 
sensitive one, just in its main proportions, subtle in the 
smaller touches of light and shade. Most important, we 
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“Buy another, Dad!” 


“I don’t like to see, you uncomfortable. 
Why have the house divided into Lords 
and Commons? Some sitting on Buoyant 
Chairs and some on chairs. Buy another, 
Dad. Buy several !” 

IN A collection of very lux- 
urious easy chairs it might be 
possible to find some which 
look like Buoyant Chairs. But 
the resemblance is mainly on 
the surface. The great strength 
and enormous softness of the 
Buoyant Chair arise out of a 
superb exclusive inner crafts- 
manship. The springs of the 
Buoyant Chair are unique: 
springs sprung on_ springs. 
Frame—as strong as aschooner ; 
stuffing—the best curled black 
hair and nothing else. 


L/ 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 


The name “ Buoyant” will be found under every 

genuine Buoyant Chair and Settee. Most good 

Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs at 
prices from Six Guineas 


Buoyant Sales Department 


The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 
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YOUR CHANCE 
IS PASSING.... 


Ten minutes only by fast train from 
Baker Street or Marylebone stands a 
vivid, living epitome of the mighty 
power, vast resources and beauty of 
the British Empire. 


Destined to become historic among 
the peoples of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, it will be denied to you 
within a few days. 


Will you fail to see your Empire be- 
cause... it is only ten minutes away? 


Source of pride to the optimist, tonic 
to the pessimist, blow to the cynic, 
the British Empire Exhibition speaks 
to the World of our achievements in 
engineering, industry, arts and crafts, 
and of our vast capacity for enjoying 
good music and riotous amusement. 


One exhibit alone, the British Empire 
Gas Exhibit in the Palace of Industry, 
tells the fascinating century-long 
story of the rise of coal gas to its 
present ae in the world of Indus- 
hi in Public Service, and in the 

ome. You will learn something 
of value from the practical demon- 
strations that are ex there from 
hour to hour, and, if weary, will 
find the lounge the cosiest rest-room 
in the Exhibition. 


The British Empire Gas Exhibit has 
been inspected by some 30,00 
people every day since it opened. 
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quickly gain the comfortable assurance that the author knows 
his Pepys, and is not likely to betray us in points of fact. 

Mr. Bradford, following tradition, brands Pepys an 
“average man.” Coleridge’s happy conceit, “ pollard man,” 
is wiser. He is furnished with ability of a practical order 
passing the common ; he has tact and vigour and no imagina- 
tion ; a man of the seventeenth-century world that made him. 
“The ablest man in the English Admiralty ” (so Macaulay) 
loses stature when he quarrels with his wife, ‘“‘I calling her 
beggar, and she me pricklouse, which vexed me,” or 
squanders money on other women, “God forgive me! I 
could not think it too much—which is a strange slavery that 
I stand in to beauty, that I value nothing near it,” but he 
never loses his humanity. Above all, in the poignant tragical 
episode of Deb. Willet. 

In public affairs he was upright, as his time reckoned 
honesty, and he disliked corruption and folly even in high 
places : ‘‘ the night the Dutch burned our ships the King did 
sup with my Lady Castlemayne at the Duchess of Mon- 
mouth’s, and they were all mad in hunting a poor moth.” 

His scientific curiosity led him to the Royal Society 
(and the President’s chair), where learned discourses satisfied 
his self-esteem when they did not nourish his understanding. 
Music he loved greatly, and for once his engaging vanity is 
silent. His literary opinions are more remarkable for their 
independence and freshness than for any abiding worth. At 
the play he is very happy, and an evening is none the worse 
for a kiss from Nell Gwynne. In church there are many 
distractions, and sermons may be dull. Mr. Mills “ preached 
such a sermon . . that I could have wished he had let it 
alone,” but Mr. Gifford’s discourse was approved: “‘a very 
excellent and persuasive good and moral sermon. Shewed 
like a wise man, that righteousness is a surer moral way of 
being rich than sin and villany.” 

Surely the painter of literary portraits never had richer 
material ready to his hand. Mr. Bradford has carried out 
to admiration his modest proposal “to make it more aveil- 
able for those who have not the patience to deal with it in 
its tangled entirety.” He will not only interest his readers : 
he will also induce some to dip at first hand into this rarest 
of human documents. 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 
Oxford Cathedral. By S. A. WARNER. (S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d.) 


Asout 1,200 years ago there lived at Ousenford, then an 
obscure village on the borders of Wessex, a lady famous for 
her beauty and virtue, of the name of Frideswide. She was 
the daughter of a local Chief, and with her father’s help 
founded a nunnery of twelve virgins of noble birth, of which 
she became the head. After a life of good works and much 
danger, through which her chastity was always miraculously 
preserved, she died; and was not forgotten. Her nunnery, 
indeed, was destroyed in the troubles of the time, and its 
nuns scattered ; but two hundred years later there was estab- 
lished on its site a Society of Secular Canons, to whoge 
schools, according to some authorities, the first origins of 
the University of Oxford may be traced. In time these 
secular canons also disappeared, and about the year 1220 
there was founded the Priory of St. Frideswide—of the Order 
of Canons Regular of St. Augustine—out of which the modern 
College arose. By these monks the old church was rebuilt— 
much the same in its main outline as we now know it—and 
to its shrine on February 12th, 1181, with great pomp and 
rejoicing, the bones of the blessed Frideswide were brought. 
For 340 years more the life of the Priory went on. It became 
for a time fairly prosperous and important. A chest of 
St. Frideswide, for the help of poor scholars of the Univer- 
sity, was established in its church. In the year 1480 the 
blessed Frideswide herself was enrolled as a Virgin in the 
great company of the Saints, to be venerated for all time, 
and especially on October 19th, her festival, as the patron 
saint of Oxford. 

But the Priory of St. Frideswide, for all the virtue of 
its saint, was never a very satisfactory foundation. Its pro- 
perty was not well managed. Its discipline was not good. 
It is not perhaps surprising that Wolsey, the great cardinal 


who had once been a Fellow of Magdalen, and preserved 
nevertheless a genuine love of learning, should have obtained 
the Pope’s authority to convert it, with other monasteries 
and nunneries, into his new Cardinal College, which he spent 
the last years of his life in establishing, and by which he 
hoped to “eternize” his name. In the year 1524 the last 
Prior, John Burton, surrendered his office; the first Dean, 
John Higden, was installed. Somes twenty years later, after 
the death of Wolsey and the dissolution of Oseney Abbey, 
the newly established Bishopric of Oxford was attached 
Henry VIII. io the College, and the old Priory Churc 
became a cathedral. A few years afterwards the shrine was 
destroyed, and the bones of the Saint cast out. The English 
Reformation had begun. 

For more than 100 years the struggle of the two religions 
—the old and the new—went on, and led sometimes to 
surprising results, What can be stranger, for instance, than 
the fate of the body of Catherine Martyr, once a professed 
nun, who came to the College in the time of Edward VI. 
with her husband, Peter Martyr, the Protestant champion, 
and now Regius Professor of Divinity? On her death 
Catherine Martyr was buried as the wife of a canon, within 
the Cathedral; but with the restoration of the old faith 
under Queen Mary the body was disinterred and cast forth 
as a pollution from the church. After the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth it was resolved that this wicked act must 
be reversed, and the Sub-Dean was ordered to find out and 
reinter the remains. In the course of his search, however, 
he found not only the body he was seeking, but the bones of 
Saint Frideswide herself, preserved in two silken bags. With 
the English genius for compromise, it was decided that all 
the remains must be reinterred, but in such a way that 
neither body could be identified ; and somewhere under the 
Cathedral floor the bones of these two women, the holy Virgin 
and the renegade nun, repose inextricably together. 

With the restoration of King Charles II. the peculiar 
Protestantism of the Church of England, as defined by Act 
of Parliament, was for a time rigorously enforced; and a 
peace, which seemed to many people then, as it seemed 
afterwards to the leaders of the Oxford Movement, to be 
perilously rear the peace of death, gradually fell upon the 
Church. There was, indeed, a short interruption in 1686, 
when a Roman Catholic named John Massey became Dean, 
but with the expulsion of James II., Massey also disap- 
peared, and was never afterwards referred to, even in the 
official list of Deans. The age of ecclesiastical dignity had 
come. The Bishops remained in quiet comfort in their Palace 
at Cuddesdon, and the Cathedral Church of Christ at Oxford 
became hardly more than a college chapel, a little larger but 
not more impressive than other chapels of the kind. The 
undergraduates were seated with their backs to the altar on 
benches which occupied the whole space of the choir, benches 
from which kneeling was “all but impossible,” and, in fact, 
not attempted. Even the Episcopal Throne, which was 
described as ‘‘ meanness itself,” and very rarely occupied, 
contained upon its desk a prayer-book emblazoned with the 
words “Christ Church Chapel,” as a warning, perhaps, 
against ecclesiastical pretensions. The music was wretchedly 
bad, the choir a “ disgrace to the authorities.” Even as late 
as 1864 the rubrics were defied ; there was no weekly cele- 
bration. Worst scandal of all, the verger who lived in the 
South Transept, finding his quarters there too narrow for his 
domestic requirements, was “ allowed,” we are told, “to 
keep his store of beer” under the pew which was occupied 
by the ladies from the Deanery. But already a new spirit was 
at work. Another restoration was at hand. The verger’s beer 
and the offending benches were cast out; a new Bishop's 
Throne and a new organ were introduced; and about 700 
years after the first translation of the bones of St. Frideswide 
her church was gradually transformed into the pleasant 
Anglican Cathedral that we know. Mr. Warner’s little book 
is full of information, much of it interesting, some of it 
amusing, some trivial and unimportant. It is, on the whole, 
a fairly good account of a most interesting place, and has 
been put together with great industry, though the arrange- - 
ment might well have been improved. It contains some 
excellent photographs. 
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E price of De Reszke 
Cigarettes is no higher 
than that charged for 

many brands of lesser repute. 
Yet the luxurious De Reszke 
quality is such that they are 
always first choice amongst 
smokers of culture and 
refinement. Try them ! 


American Tenor Egyptian 
(Virginia) (Turkish) Blend 
ao ..A1 @...32 @... 2 
Sole Makers : J. Millhoff & Co., Ltd. 
86, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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“EVERY CLOUD HAS 
A SILVER LINING” 


and when the clouds of misfortune and death gather 

over your family, the silver lining will be found in 

the STANDARD POLICY you have had the fore- 
sight to effect. 








The STANDARD has a new reduced 
rate policy for 


FAMILY PROVISION 


£1,000 costs per annum 
at age 30 £17 17s. 6d. 
at age 40 £24 13s. 4d. 





Write for particulars (A.M.1 leafiet.) 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1825). 


HEAD OFFICE: 3, George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON (City): 110, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 
LONDON (W.E.): 15a, Pall Mall, S.W.xr. 
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ANKLE DEEP 





THE Lotus Veldtschoen Shoes will 
carry you through rain, through 
thaw, through wet long grass, 
through peat bogs and over the 
stepping stones of running streams, 
and will land you home at the end 
of the day with dry socks and 
happy feet. 


Prices from 25/- 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


LOTUS & DELTA 
















| AWAY WITH SLEEPLESS NIGHTS! 


Many a bad night is due neither to worry nor indigestion, 
but simply to the sagging mattress on your Bed. Fit the 


SLEEPEEZIE 


Mattress Reinforcement 


and enjoy sound, healthy sleep. It makes even 
a worn-out mattress ideally and permanently 
comfortable at little cost. and, moreover, you 
prove its value before you buy. It consists ofa 
soundly made trellis which hangs adjustably 
under any spring mattress either ‘‘Diamond” or , 
“Spiral, and supports 
the surface by many 
strong coil springs. SiG 
It is made for all sized SS 

ds, and at once 
converts your old 
mattress into a 
modern ‘‘box” spring. 


Miss 4.G.W., of Stretford, writes:—“‘I am such @ 













cripple from arthritis—I have had more comfortable 
nights since using it. All my friends have been anxious 
to know abcut it. I have found it a great boon.” 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 
14 DAYS. Send NO MONEY, 
but give width of bed, and mention “ Nation.” 


Prices for beds up to 3ft. wide, 20/-; 41t. wide, 25/-; 
5 ft. wide, 30/-. 
SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co.,86,Highcross St.,Leicester 



































THE PEASANT SHOP 
14 ae jay eee a wc. 


98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Near the British Museum). 





Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Wares, Rugs and Shoes, 
and Leather and Copper. 


CATALOGUE F'REB. Tel,: Museum 7602. 
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D'ANNUNZIO OF THE ’NINETIES. 


Le Faville del Maglio. Vol. I., If Venturiere senza Ven- 
tura e altri Studii del Vivere Inimitabile. By GABRIELE 
D’ANNUNZIO. (Milan: Treves. 27.50 lire ) 


Peruars the heading is something of a misnomer, since the 
last and longest section of this book was written in 1907, 
but the point is that in it we return to D’Annunzio the artist 
and esthete, with a sensibility that comes within measurable 
distance of that of Proust himself, before he had reached 
his full development as a man of action in the war. Traces 
there are of the mysticism which belongs to this later period, 
and which in a man like D’Annunzio is merely a transforma- 
tion, a sublimation of the sensuality to which his art is 
indissolubly linked. ‘‘La mia divinazione fa mi certo 
che, oggi e domani e fino al transito, l’opera di carne é@ in 
me opera di spirito, e che l’una e l’altra opera concordano 
nell’ attingere una sola unica bellezza.” And he insists on 
the point in more than one passage. The contents of this 
volume are taken from an old book cover on which, following 
the example of a medieval Florentine merchant, on whose 
private trade journal he had chanced, he wrote “ Regimen 
hinc animi,” and in it he collected all the fragments written 
for his own amusement, “ per chiarezza di se,” which he did 
not use. Readers of D’Annunzio will come across familiar 
passages here and there, and among the contents are the 
three Parables which have already been printed more than 
once. They are excellent specimens of his style at its very 
best. Repelled by the ascetic interpretation of Christianity 
that so prevails in ecclesiastical quarters, he saw himself, in 
the days of his high estheticism, as a kind of Anti-Christ, 
preaching the doctrine of the enjoyment of all the beautiful 
things God has given man, in opposition to the doctrine of 
renunciation. Nowhere does he do so more successfully or 
nobly than in the Parable of the Wise and the Foolish 
Virgins, as he retells it, one of the most beautiful things he 
has written. There is not a trace of sensuality to offend the 
most fastidious. In Dives and Lazarus his Lazarus falls 
from Heaven into the abyss, damned fer ever, as he realizes 
all he has lost when he hears the rich man singing, amid 
the flames of Hell, of the good things he has enjoyed on 
Earth, and he, Lazarus, has missed. 

This book as a whole will be extraordinarily interesting 
to those who have read a good deal of D’Annunzio; others 
will not be able to make so much of it. In it we come as near 
catching him in his artistic shirt-sleeves as he is ever likely 
to allow us. The value of work of this kind lies in the light 
it throws on its author, and D’Annunzio is not only a great 
lyric poet ; he possesses that intense interest in himself, that 
power of making himself the centre of the picture, which 
belongs to the best of the diarists. We see it at once in 
the opening “ Venturiere senza Ventura,” where he is riding 
through Florence like one of her old enemies, and finds some- 
thing essentially feminine in her, “ tricked out with her 
golden river as with a necklace given her in the centuries 
by all her jewellers.” 

D’Annunzio truly says that he is Ovidian in the rapidity 
of his Metamorphoses. The long ‘‘ Secondo Amante di 
Lucrezia Buti,” which takes up most of the volume, is far 
from easy to follow, so rich and varied are the allusions and 
the imagery, so Protean the many forms under which he sees 
himself. The ecstasy into which his vivid imagination some- 
times threw him has made him dread to be seen by other 
eyes when at work, as he shows here in his shrinking before 
the unexpected interruption even of a woman. The book, 
by the way, is dedicated to the Duse, “ apparizione melodiosa 
del patimento creatore e della sovrana bonta.” “I am no 
writer of the study,” he says proudly ; indeed, he tells us in 
the introduction that in writing “in chiarezza di me” he 
has often written ‘‘a lode di me,” without any qualms. “I 
am an unwearying artificer of life, united to the whole of 
life, attuned to the universal life by my language, which is 
my mother tongue and which is also inimitable,” as the 
pedant who will one day pronounce his funeral oration will 
point out. Someone who saw him speak, and noticed his 
sensual delight in words for their own sake, told him he 
bad the mouth of a faun and the look of a demi-god. 

“Tl Secondo Amante di Lucrezia Buti” is in great 
measure the story of his schooldays at the Jesuit College of 
Prato, consisting, he tells us, of seven allegories which he 
has evoked from his memory, though they have obviously 


been a good deal mended by his imagination. He appears as 
the leader in all rebellions against authority, and the 
transformation his teachers undergo in the full flood of his 
boyish fancy can well be imagined. Precocious though his 
understanding of the beauty of language undoubtedly was, 
the wealth of recondite learning he pours forth for his own 
amusement in his most lavish manner is obviously far beyond 
the reach of any schoolboy. Some of the anecdotes clearly pre- 
figure the man. There is, for instance, the almost mystic 
import attached to the pelican’s bone which he steals from 
the school museum ; or the revolt against the music-master 
who wished to force the free, supple, well-shaped hand of 
the eleven-year-old boy into a style of piano-playing not his 
own, when he had already learnt to appreciate the music 
of water, even in the running of the three taps to which he 
used to listen ecstatically while he worked, regulating them 
to suit his ear; or his insisting on answering the responses 
when called upon to serve the Mass in John Chrysostom’s 
Greek, like Bembo and D’Annunzio’s fellow Jesuit Maffei, in 
order not to spoil his Latin. Whether strictly in accordance 
with the facts or not, these stories are certainly true 
symbolically of the writer of this volume. 


L. Cotiison- Morey. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Swift en France. By Sys. GouLDING. 
15fr.) 

How can one form opinions on the value of books written 
in languages which one cannot read? There are probably 
only two English books famous in France, ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe ’’ of Defoe, and “ Gulliver’ of Dear Swift, unless 
we add the novels of H. G. Wells and Florence Barclay. But 
the Dean might well be horrified by the nature of his fame, 
though gratified by the fact of it. The contemporary trans- 
lation by the Abbé Desfontaines is as soft and flabby as 
the real ‘ Gulliver ’’ is hard and dry. No pains were spared 
to remove anything at all disagreeable from the text, and 
every incident was made the peg for infinite moralizing. 
The result was triumphant. The siécle sensible wept fi 
over the book without ever understanding in the least the 
real intentions of the author. 
each more genial than the last. It may, in fact, be said that 
only one person of distinction understood “Gulliver,” and he 
had read it in English—the author of “ Candide ” and “‘ Micro- 
mégas.’’ As with us, the children seized hold of Gulliver, 
who during the nineteenth century became the hero of 
several very pleasing Christmas pantomimes. (It may be 
remembered that Gulliver was staged in Ireland during the 
lifetime of the Dean.) But all this fame had not much to 
do with the seva indignatio of the author. The Abbé 
Prevost took the “ Modest Proposal ’’ and “ The Arguments 
against Abolishing Christianity ” quite literally, and was 
very properly shocked. The general opinion, however, was 
that the Dean was a man of very pretty and pleasant 
humour. All these interesting facts and many others of the 
same kind can be read in “ Swift en France.’’ Perhaps it 
is better not to go abroad for one’s spiritual home. 


* * * 
Tents of Israel. By G. B. StzERN. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


The old-fashioned novel, its three decks thronged with 
people, is coming into vogue. This novel is a tribute to 
“The Forsyte Saga.’’ The anecdotal detail, the adventures, 
of the Rakonitz Tribe, wandering over ee for a century 
and sending an advance-guard to England, are probably 
based on actual family records, and though bewildering in 
their multiplicity, they bring a comfortable sense of sub- 
stance, of inexhaustible variety and circumstance. The 
tribal tree, in its ramifications, is a veritable banyan, but 
the reader,by studying the genealogical chart provided in an 
appendix, may find his way. From the mass of family 
detail the main ideas appear clearly—the domination of 
tribal tradition, kept intact by a matriarchal, rather than 
a patriarchal, system, and the sacrifice of the individual. 
The story revolves around Anastasia Rakonitz, a wonderful 
study, and her grandchildren, Toni and Danny. Toni 
absorbs the traditions of her family, but Danny is oppressed 
by them, and having eventually learned the circumstances 
of his birth, finds that he is not a Rakonitz. Free to marry 
Toni, he realizes that she has developed the matriarchal 
instincts of Anastasia, and that he must choose between 
liberty and tradition. The tragic climax is finely developed. 
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chem T Branches and Agencies Everywhere. H.33.1. fat 4 a 
cont fe machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions, 
om’ s 
xi, in THEY ARE PRACTICALLY 
lance UNTOUCHED BY HAND. 
ines The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot 
By Appointment. WAS be beaten. 
BULMER’S CIDER \ In PAckETS 
ULMER’S Champagne Cider is evolved (Re / 10 tor 8” 
from the choicest products of the best 90 1 4 
orchards by the same prolonged and elaborate for / 
process as Champagne. Sparkling, delicious, Ye 50 for 3 13 
npion. stimulating, Bulmer’s Champagne Cider is aN 
specially appreciated by the gouty and pein er PLAYER &'SONS, 
ritten rheumatic owing to its low acidity. iS ‘ — fast a 
bably Made only by (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid 
eae H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., 
” a HEREFORD. oo) 
fame London and Ewport: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., S 
teane- London Bridge, 8.B.1. Provincial Agents on Application. 
yby as 
a 5 / 1824-1924 BE J LAVA VAYA VA YRYAVIVAT EL YSYAY AYR TAAYAVRYR VAY 
wie ce 
lizing. a DON’T LET THE LIFE-BOAT SINK ! ‘ THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A s 
ist, the ee See ee | FAMOUS BOOKSELLINGHOUSE }§ 
legion, - TO COMPLETE IT. 4 Sy 
id 4 To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE 4 : We provide Rg 
aa We NEED this year 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 4 =—- r. Anunrivalled selection of the most repre- 
sana : 4 sentative books in all classes of literature. y 
liver, IN THIS, THE CENTENARY YEAR of the Life-Boat Service a 2. Special facilities for giving advice as to reading, y 
- ¢ we have received up to date 567,640. Of this sum we >, and for answering inquiries re general literary y 
wf the have received in the LAST FORTNIGHT 71,640, b matters. Sy 
uch to We must get 432,360 MORE. > 2) . poe dl mn ond toletel oneal a, give ; 
> Abbé Will you be “One in a Million”? and D Send for Catalogue and Monthly List entitled 4 - 
— send your S/- TO.DAY P ; «« Books of the Month,” post free. R 
There is no subsidy from the State Z e 
er, was . & € 
sence, on 
— LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE.MA,| {4 J.& E. BUMPUS 5 
toad it caesredbamasgue tary. 4 350 Oxford St., London, W.1 5 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, q *Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 4 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 4 By Appointment to His Majesty the King $ 
7s. 6d.) % This OF AFIT AIA IA IA IAG IA IG GI Y 
Lo ye 
ed with 9 Var y 
bute to Sc “7 Cushi ORDER 
entures, A on GERMAN “BOOKS 
century - = = me of springs 
robably “JZ —— ap, meses 6 MEULENHOFF & & co. AMSTERDAM, ROKIN 44 
ering in saddle that and Continental Book Sievieaedd. 
of sub- doctors re- At Lowest Prices. 
The commend. Largest Stock of Dutch. German, French and other foreign 
“= They say, Literature. 
jen, ride a ‘‘Terry” Spring 
ed in an Seat Saddle. It is the 
f family saddle without a hard spot. It INSURANCE. 
ation of protects the delicate nerves of the spine : 
oe and the body from all riding discomfort. THE 
onderful % PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
jae | are issuing free Personal Accident Insurances 
Lares paSicie Models 25/- each. HERBERT TERRY & SONS, Ltd. which will cover you during your visit to the 
to marry | Motor-Cycle Lightweight 54/6 {| Manufacturers © REDDITCH BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 
triarchal ° Heavyweight 59/6 &\ Enz. Est, 1855. 673/24 Fo \ en 0 Apply at the P.A.C. KIOSK, Outer March (next The Globe), 
between From Agents. List Free Wembley. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE TRADE OUTLOOK—THE QUEENSLAND LOAN—THE EGYPTIAN DEFAULT. 


national stage seems at last to be set for a 

world-wide revival of trade on a scale such as 
we have not seen since the war. (The great boom of 
1920 was, after all, much more a price and profit boom 
than a boom in the volume of production.) The main 
factors which are leading to these developments are, in 
a sense, unfavourable to ourselves, since they are founded 
upon a great rise in the relative prices of certain food 
grains and raw materials. But this will not prevent 
them from exercising a favourable infiuence on the 
foreign demand for our exports, since they serve greatly 
to increase the purchasing power of our biggest overseas 
customers, who for at least three years past have been 
suffering impoverishment on account of the low prices 
obtainable for their produce. It is, indeed, a question 
whether we have gained more by the recent low prices of 
agricultural produce relatively to other commodities than 
we have lost by the disturbance which this abnormally 
low price has caused to the equilibrium between the 
industrial and the agricultural producers of the world. 


A PART from political disturbances, the inter- 


At any rate, the favourable signs of the growing 
purchasing power of our biggest customers are unmistak- 
able. The price of wheat in Winnipeg now stands more 
than 60 per cent. higher than it did at this time last 
year ; that is to say, the big price rise to which attention 
was called in Toe Nation anp THE ATHENZUM a few 
weeks ago has been doubled. Likewise, the price of jute, 
which in the form of raw material and of its manufac- 
tures constitutes about one-third of the whole of the 
exports of India, has also risen more than 60 per cent. 
These are striking examples out of a movement which has 
affected a number of commodities. Cotton, it is true, is 
about 10 per cent. cheaper than it was this time last 
year, but the increased volume which it is expected to 
handle should compensate for this. The increases in the 
price of wheat and jute by themselves constitute an 
enormously important phenomenon of vast influence on 
the course of international trade. The effect has been 
seen already in the sharp stiffening of the rates of 
exchange on the exporting markets. The rupee, in spite 
of huge imports of gold into India, has risen rapidly 
from ls. 4d. to 1s. 6d. The Argentine peso has improved 
in the last few weeks from 42d. to 46d. Even the 
Brazilian milreis is firm. The South African and the 
Australian exchanges, particularly the latter, have risen 
sharply in favour of those countries and against London. 
Indeed, in the case of Australia, the extent of her 
surplus funds in London has brought about a rate of 
exchange which allows in effect a substantial discount on 
the price of British exports. Even in China, where the 
civil war stands in the way of trade, the exchanges have 
moved favourably to that country on account of the 
recent rise of about 10 per cent. in the value of silver ; 
which means that Manchester’ can raise the price of her 
piece goods by 10 per cent. without their appearing to 
cost more to the Chinese purchaser. 


Thus we have all the symptoms that an unusual 
volume of purchasing power is accumulating in the hands 
of the agriculturists of India, Australia, South Africa, 
and North and South America. A further. factor of 
importance tending towards the creation of boom condi- 
tions is to be found in the policy of the United States 
Federal Reserve Board, which seems to have abandoned 
for the time being its policy of restriction of credit and 
to be allowing matters to take their course. The unpre- 


cedented abundance of bank funds in New York, and 
the absence of any attempt at the moment to put a brake 
upon its consequences, is very likely to produce its effect 
as soon as the Presidential Election is out of the way. 





The latest Colonial issue on the London market is 
the 5 per cent. loan for £4,000,000 offered by Queens- 
land last Monday. Owing to the relatively bad credit 
of Queensland the yield on this loan, namely, £5 4s. per 
cent. (taking everything into account), is somewhat 
higher than on other Colonial issues. Nevertheless, it 
still represents a gilt-edged rate of interest to a borrower 
who less than a year ago was held by City opinion to 
have behaved with doubtful good faith to foreign 
interests. The attendant circumstances of this loan well 
illustrate the objections to this type of borrowing,—at 
least, on the scale which has become customary. There 
is no indication that the loan will be directly helpful 
to British exports, and it will be mainly operative by 
depreciating our exchanges. The prospectus contents 
itself with the general statement that ‘‘ The proceeds of 
this issue will be used for expenditure on railways, main 
roads, advances to local authorities, and for other public 
works and services.’’ The issuing Government does not 
deign to make any statement in the prospectus as to the 
position of its finances (thus failing to follow the recent 
good example of New Zealand). The loan has attached 
to it no specific sinking fund whatever, although the State 
may have its own sinking-fund arrangements applicable 
at its own option. We attach great importance to the 
absence of this provision. If a loan is allowed to run 
to its maturity without any reduction in the amount 
outstanding, it is more than probable that the whole sum 
will require to be renewed and nothing will be paid off. 
The only way to secure repayment by the due date is 
to have a specific sinking fund attached which operates 
year by year by purchase in the market. It is only 
through insistence on this provision that we have 
obtained as much repayment as we have obtained 
in the case of loans to South American Govern- 
ments, Failing more drastic reforms, it should 
undoubtedly be made a condition of all Colonial loans 
which are admitted to the privileges of the Trustee Act, 
that they should carry a specific sinking fund cf not less 
than 14 per cent. cumulative, to be applied annually by 
purchase or by drawings. 


The default this week of the Egyptian Government 
in respect of the Egyptian Tribute Loans is one more 
example of the precariousness of loans to foreign 
Governments and the willingness of such Governments to 
allow their credit to fall into disrepute in any case in 
which their requirements for new borrowing are not 
urgent. The liability which the Egyptian Government 
accepted for the service of these bonds is stated 
unequivocally on the face of them, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt as to that Government’s full liability. 
It may be, however, that this particular default will be 
only temporary, and operate as a sign and a warning 
rather than as a definitive loss to bondholders; since 
the Egyptian Government has expressed its willingness 
to accept a decision of The Hague Tribunal as to its 
liability. Meanwhile, the natural course for the bond- 
holders, in the first instance at least, is to apply for 
a decision to the Egyptian Courts themselves. Messrs. 
Rothschild, who are the agents for the bonds, are taking 
action in conjunction with the Committee of*the Stock 
Exchange, the Council of Foreign Bondholders, and other 
City interests. Any holder of these bonds should put 
himself in touch with Messrs. Rothschild. 
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AMONG CHRISTIAN REFUGEES. 
LIFE AT SALONICA TO-DAY. 
(By an Eyer-witness From Lonpon.) 


ITHIN the past few weeks I have seen sights 
go terrible that the memory of their horror 
will never leave my mind. That is no mere 

figure of speech, but a grim fact. I have seen four 
thousand men, women, and children herded together in 
hunger, thirst, dirt, rags, and semi-nakedness, crowding 
the deck of a cargo ship. Common decency was impos- 
sible. The ship was not built for passengers. 

They were refugees fleeing for their lives and bound 
for Athens. For nine days and nine nights they had been 
on voyage from the Black Sea, huddled together like 
cattle. Then drinking water ran short and the ship had 
to put in at Salonica for a fresh supply. When that 
water was obtainable the scene was indescribable. There 
was only one pump. Directly it was set going the whole 
crowd seemed to make for that one spot, shouting, gasp- 
ing, struggling, squeezing, each striving to fill his or her 
tin can, all eager to satisfy their terrible thirst. 

That sorrowful shipload, that seething mass of 
stricken humanity was the product of Turkish barbarity. 
One hundred and sixty of these refugees had been in 
prison for forty months, and had been marched straight 
on to the deck in all their filth and rags, covered with 
dust and caked with mud. They had left behind them 
one hundred and twenty of their fellow-countrymen who 
had been tried (?) by the Turks, sentenced, and hanged 
or shot, all within the space of two brief hours. 

And so the horror goes on. That tragic ship is but 
one of many many others Islam is fighting Christianity, 
and, in the fight, cares not one iota what weapons it uses. 
The Armenian nation is being wiped out. Ten years ago 
its population was five and a half millions. To-day, only 
two and a half millions remain, and those who do remain 
have tasted, or are tasting, the bitterest draughts that 
life can give. Men are torn from their children and 
wives and then murdered. Women and girls become the 
victims of their oppressors’ sensuality and suffer a fate 
that is worse than death. 

All this is going on within a few days’ journey of 
our own land. The majority, the overwhelming majority 
of us do not know the facts, do not want to know them, 
would rather ignore them. That is a terrible indictment 
to make against Christianity. These refugees, a multi- 
tude that no man has numbered, have committed no 
crime, wronged no one. But that does not save them 
from their fate. The Turk will work his will upon them, 
seeking, above all things, their utter extermination. 

What is being done to stem the tide of such gigantic 
oppression? Our political leaders proclaim their impo- 
tence. In the House of Commons, on June 30th, the 
Prime Minister said: ‘‘ Every effort was made 
during the Lausanne Conference to provide for the con- 
tinuance of the work of reclaiming forcibly Islamized 
women and children which had been successfully carried 
out since the Armistice by a League of Nations Commis- 
sion in Turkey. I regret, however, that the Allies failed 
to obtain any satisfaction on this point on that occasion, 
and I see no prospect of success if the question were 
reopened at the present moment.’ . .. ‘‘ We have 
hitherto not been able to ratify the Treaty of 
Lausanne.’’ And so the matter stands, as far as political 
influence and action are concerned. 

There is, however, one bright spot in this dark and 
terrible ae A number of Christian missionaries— 
men and women whose hearts have been touched to 
pity—are spending their lives among the refugees, shar- 
ing their sorrows, and doing everything in their power to 
afford relief. But the funds and other resources at 
their disposal are sadly inadequate for the vastness of 
the need. The Armenian Massacre Relief Fund, of 
which the Rev. S. W. Gentle-Cackett is the Secretary, is 
striving to strengthen the hands of those missionaries by 
sending out much-needed grants-in-aid. Mr. Cackett’s 
office is at 358, Strand, London. Those Nation readers 
who wish to help in this work of mercy should communi- 
cate with him without delay. A little goes a long way. 
Ten pounds will maintain and educate an Armenian 
Refugee Orphan for a whole year. 








250,000 MILESTONES! 


SWEET, SURE, SWIFT DOMINION 
over hill and dale, rough road and 
smooth—that’s a Wolseley. Dr. W. W. 
Hodgins, of Bloemfontein, says the 
* Motor Weekly” (South Africa), bought in 
IQII a 12-16 h.p. Wolseley. It had then done 


4,000 miles. Ever since he’s used it on 
medical duties in town and country. All 
sorts of weather ; all kinds of roads ; all hours day 
and night. His Wolseley is still in service, 
250,000 miles is its present record—ten times 
round the earth! Only twice has the car been 
overhauled, and none of the running parts 
required renewal. 


MAKE FOR OLYMPIA, the motorists’ anniversary, 
See Stand 168. Look at the new Wolseleys, 
perfect, beautiful patterns of fine workmanship, 
a joy to behold, a perpetual delight to own. 
Above all, remember that the daily, dusty mile- 
stones on highway and byway are the ultimate 
test of acar. Wolseley abides the test. 
-_ PO 2 8 9 ter ie 
ey carry olseley prestige higher still. The 
Wolseley 11/22’s will all beon 8 ft. 9 in. wheelbase, with 
4 ft. 2 in. track, and fitted with magneto ignition. The 
16/35 h.p. has an improved monobloc engine, roomier 
y with adjustable front seats; and iallyi ious 
and effective all-weather equipment. The 24/55 h.p; 
is a glory of high-class production. 
: _. FOR £50 DOWN 
Fifteen m , ndid types to suit every purse, meet 
every need, conquer every road. Prices from £275 
upwards. But don’t wait for your Wolseley. 
now. For {50 down you can = a Wolseley yours, 
spreading the rest of the payment over two years, 
having health and happiness all the time. At Stand 168 
ask for details how to motor out of income, or call at 
Wolseley House in Piccadilly, London, the most famous 
of motor showrooms. The Wolseley Works—no finer 
in Britain—are at Adderley Park, Birmingham, 


| OM Eley 


Tigo” QUALITY CAR ea 
CURRENT PRICES: ; 


11/22 H.P. MODEL. 24/55 H.P. MODEL. 
Two-seater - - £275 TouringCar - - £985 





Four-seater - - £285 Sports Model - + £1000 
Tworseaterdeluxe - £325 Landaulette - - £1200 
Four-seater de luxe - £330 Saloon-Landaulette £1300 


LightSaloon - - £375 Saloon-Limousine - £1300 


16/35 H.P. MODEL. 


TouringCar - - £435 

Two-seater - £455 May we send you Pantgee 130 

Light Saloon - + £495 post free 3 
Saloon - + - £625 WOLSELEY M 

Landaulette - .- OTORS LTD. 


£675 Adderley Park, BIRMINGHAM. 
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OPERA, THEATRES, &c., 


COURT Adjoining Sloane Square Stn. (Ger. 848.) 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. | MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.15. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
A Comedy by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
THE LAUGH OF YOUR LIFE. 
“A most amusing, human comedy. . This is the way the 
business of acting should be done Theatre-going folk who 
stay away will miss a thoroughly “enjoyable evening.” —Punch. 























ART GALLERIES. 


HE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
7a, GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Water-Colours of Venice and The Lido 
and a few Statuettes by 
FRANK DOBSON. 
Exhibition open till October 25th. 


— LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 


Exhibitions by ERIC H. KENNINGTON, the 
late T. AUSTEN BROWN, and LUCIEN PISSARRO. 





10—5. Sat., 10—1. 
10—6. 











kx INGSLEY HOTEL, near the nyt Seeeum » nat Dang 
Bi ba uare, W.C.1. Large well-appo ‘em per- 
Otel. Pectoct sanitation ; ‘freproot floors. Bedroom, breakfast, 
6d. per night. Full tariff on —_—- 

Telephone: Museum 


ance Hotel. 
and attendance, from 8s. 
Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


Turkish Baths. Massage. Lift. 
Hypro BaTHs AND AMUSEMENTS, 





Bun Lounge. 
Hotz, CoMFORTS. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2, <= 

Gardens, for winter residence in brightest atmosphere. st 
localit central.—Mrs. First-class 
naniolvel orchestra. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List ae of 
160 Inne and Hoteles managed "ran the - ot 
House Association, Ltd.—P.R.H.A., Bt. 
193, Regent-street, W. 1. 





Regers (cookery diploma). 





George's — 





ANATORIUM, PARSCH - BEI- SALZBURG, AUSTRIA. 
1,500ft. above sea level. Mild climate. Agreeable autumn and 
winter resort. Resident physician. Every kind of treatment (exclusive 
of tuberculosis and mental), but treatment not imperative. Pension 
(5 meals) and room, 10s. per day. —Particulars on application to the 


Secretary. 








TOURS. 











WORLD TOUR 
Visiting : 
INDIA, BURMA, MALAYA, CHINA, 
BEAUTIFUL JAPAN, 
TheROCKY MOUNTAINS & CANADA 


Leaving London 18th December. 








Personally organised and conducted by 


Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.L, 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
from whom the Descriptive Itinerary may be obtained. 























BRITISH BANK FOR 
FOREIGN TRADE, Ltd. 


48, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
AGENCIES in all Parts of the World. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED, 

COUPONS AND DRAWN BONDS COLLECTED. 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
All Communications to be addressed to ‘‘ THE MANAGER.’ 


_ 




















EDUCATIONAL. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 
On edge of Moorlands. Junior and Senior Houses; ages, 9—18. 
Illustrated P. tus on application. 
Principal, Miss H. T. mor (Manchester), Class. Tripos 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Suudents are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
oy — &c. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, apply 
» Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


Cstaenan SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MorrRim, B.Sc. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the 
School Secretary, 31, Memoria] Hall, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 4 














AREERS for GIRLS. og OH Instructors, Lecturers, Re- 

search Workers, secured by /. the National Poultry 
Diploma. Practical training af West mmon Poultry Farm, 
Harpenden.—R. H. Berney, M.A., Cantab. 


W IULASTON SCHOOL (Undenominational)..—Modern educa- 
tion on Ban ann nha ie lines. Preparatory department. Excellent 
eee. Bath. Healthy situation. Moderate fees.— 
Apply The Hoadmacte®, Willaston School, Nantwich, Cheshire. 











LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 


READING. 


A Quaker Public School for boys trom 
12 to 19 years of age. Organised on 
Public School lines with the religious 
basis and the wide educational out- 
look of the Society of Friends. 


Prospectus from the Headmaster. 














COLLEGE 


RB IRKBECK 
(UNIVERSITY -OF LONDON). 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Seventy of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, . lish, German and Italian Literature 


Open to Non-University Students. Etudentships to the breed of over 
£700 are awarded ay! to students of the College. 
Calendar is., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lang, E.C. 4, 


z 








WORLD TOUR DE LUXE 


Leaving London January 2nd. 

Five Months. 807 guineas. 
Visiting MALAY, JAVA, PHILIPPINES, CHINA, JAPAN, 
HAWAIIAN ISLES, AMERICA, organised and accompanied 

By N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159, Auckland Road, LONDON, 8.E. 19. 








For ‘Cleaning Sit Silver Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G4 t/- 2/6 & 4/e. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


REAL SAVING.—WE TURN Suits, Overcoats,  Ragpone 

&e., —— as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send 
garments free estimate. “LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. N.), 
16, Chardmore-road, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. New -clothes 
also made. 


L BARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learnin 
Illus. Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13r, Victoria Street, wi 











OSBORNE, art .—Ori a exclusive designs from 2 gns.— Write 
 Basteastle Str Street, London, W. 1. 


ATHEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR. 

Direct from Factory BY POST. Garments for young and old. 

Purest wool, long-wearing and dependable. Patterns and prices free, 
DEPT. 20, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 
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